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HOUSE OF COMMONS, WeDNEsDAy, May 21. 
—=_ 


CRIMINAL LAW. 


Sir J. MACKINTOSH spoke to the following effect :—Sir, In relat- 
ng to the House the grounds on which the House itself has already 
deliberately decided, I feel that I am discharging a duty rather than 
seeking a personal gratification. Ten years ago, when I first returned 
to this country, after a long absence, the first public discussion which ] 
attended was a debate in another place on one of the Bills brought 
forward by my late lamented friend, Sir S. Romilly, which it will be 
now my business again to propose to the House. In the course of that 
discussion it was said by a person of the most eminent ability, as well 
as distinguished station, that if the character of Englishmen were to 
be judged by their penal code, they would be taken to be a race of fe- 
rocious barbarians.—(Hear, hear.) This expression is certainly 
strong, and it required the high place and the whole of the tried at- 
tachment to his country of the Noble Person who uttered it, to enable 
him to venture upon it. I must own, however, that unused as I then 
had been to the tone of free discussion, I felt the refreshing influence 
of the bold language of sinccrity, after having been conversant only 
with a state of society, in which such language so uttered in public 
was unknown. But, with the just limitations with which it was accom- 
panied, I think the expression of that Noble Person is hardly liable to 
exception. An enlightened foreigner, unacquainted (if such a foreign- 
er could be found unacquainted) with the history and institutions of 
England, would find that in our criminal law there were two hundred 
offences against which the punishment of death was denounced, upon 
twenty of which, only, has the punishment of death ever been inflict- 
ed. He would find that this law, sanguinary as it is in its denuncia- 
tions, is ineffectual in its execution, as ifit were our boast to have our 
code, in theory sanguinary, and in practice fecble. He would find 
the child punished with the father for the father’s crimes, under the 
law of forfeiture, as he was for the father’s crimes, but without the 
father under the law of corruption of blood. He would find that aban- 
doning that reasoning faculty which was the distinguishing quality of 
man among the inhabitants of this planet, the law carried venreance 
beyond life, and wreaked its savage fury on the inanimate dead. If 


he were told that this was the code of the nation that had introduced | 


the publicity of judicial proceedings, which discovered the institution 
liable to so many exceptions in theory, but found so admirable in prac- 
tice, the Trial by Jury ; if he were told that it was the code of the 
nation that had provided the security for personal liberty so quiet 
and so effectual as the Writ of Habeas Corpus perfected by the Sta- 
tute of 29 Charles II. that had given the first example of representa- 
tive government, the device by which the blessings of liberty were 
perpetuated, and might be extended over the mightiest empires, his 
wonder would be equal to what at first was his indignation. Ifhe was 
told that these laws were the relics of barbarous times, which had 
¢rept in or been overlooked, rather than been deliberately enacted ; 
if at the same time, he was told that, in our days, influence and autho- 
tity, and learning, and eloquence, were brought forward in their sup- 
port; that men, eminent by natural endowments as well as by artifi- 
cial advantages, have risen to vindicate the worst of these laws, even 
those which wreak vengeance on the dead and the innocent, and have 
litld them up as the bulwarks of the Constitution, and the land marks 
of the law—( Hear !)—his indignation would be transferred from the 
real authors of these laws to their ingenious defenders.—(/Tear, hear, 
hear.) 1 will read a historical notice of the English Criminal Law, 
which with precision and elegance embraces all that has and can be 
‘aid of its effects:—“ The criminal administration of justice in Eng- 
land is, in many respects, admirable. The Judges are pure, upright, 
and independent ; they act with the intervention of Juries ; they are 
subjected to the check of public opinion, and are under the habitual 
‘ontrol of a free press. Still it has many imperfections, of modern 
Stowth, with many relics of a barbarous age Many secondary offen- 
‘es, and some acts of petty delinquency are erected into capital crimes, 
and the same vengeance is denounced against the man who destroys a 
‘wig as against the base assassin and unnatural parricide. These laws, 

ivage in their conception, are unequal in their execution, and if the 
blow which is aimed at many, falls on one, the sufferer seems the vic- 


im rather of misfortune than of punishment.”—This is the language | 


of one who to the learning of a lawyer adds the comprehensiveness of 
4 lawriver—who is near enough to England to know its institutions, 
bat who is yet so placed as to be an unbiassed judge of them. These 
are the words of my eloquent Friend, Mr. Cranstoun, who is above any 
Panegyric of mine. I will now proceed to the proposition which I 
would press on the consideration of the House. 1 shall first move, as 
* matter of form, that the Resolution of the House, of the 4th of June, 
1822, be entered as read. Having now taken for granted that the 
Nesolution is before the House, in form, as it must be in memory, In 
“ubstance, I shall remind them how the subject stands. In the year 
1319, the House appointed a committee to inquire into the state of the 
“riminal Law on the allegation of its defects, and with a view to mitt- 
Sate its indiscriminating severity. In the year 1820, Bills were brought 
into the House founded on the Report of that Committee, ad some of 


them passed into laws for too limited an amount to be satisfactory in 
my view as a reformation. Small, however, as what was then eflect- 
ed, was it the only reformation of the Criminal Law that has been ef- 
fected since the reign of Edward VI. On the accession of that Mo- 
narch, the punishment of death was repealed in the case of several of- 
fences ; but from that period, nearly 300 years ago, capital felony 
succeeded capital felony, and never was any of the monstrous list re- 
pealed till the first year of the reign of his present Majesty. Among 
the offences from which the punishment of death was taken away in 
1820, was one which would strengthen the argument in favour of 
reformation. The ofience of fraudulent bankruptcy, from which 
the capital punishment was then taken away, was a crime not less in- 
| Jurious than any other to mercantile property, nor was it from any 
| idea of rendering the protection less effectual that the learned persons 
| who are so strenuously opposed to other reformations of the law, then 
| consented that it should be visited with a milder punishment. But 
| they acknowledged in that case what was not less true in so many 
others, that the punishment of death denounced against that crime 
was inefficacious; and that the only chance of having punishment 
| applied at all, was to make it milder. In 1820 also, the repeal of the 
punishment of death in certain cases of forgery, was also in principle 
agreed to by a very large majority, and the measure in which that 
principle was incorporated, was thrown out by a stratagem not very 
usual in that House in a matter on which all parties professed to be 
,agreed. Inthe last year all that passed was the resolution that the 
| liouse would take measures to increase the eflicacy of the criminal 
| law, by diminishing its severity. I shall call to my aid, in proposing 








fraudulent bankruptcy, and more remarkable, as not merely assented 
to, but originating in, a quarter where I least of all expected to find 
any encouragement for the mitigation of the Criminal Law. I have 
seen in a recent publication a draught of a bill under consideration, 
no matter where, for the new regulation of the Marriage Law. 
i highly approve of this Bill, because it repeals in principle, the Act 
26 Geo. H. which I have always considered a disgrace to the country, 


which has spread misery among the innocent, and has put the peace 
of families at the mercy of unprincipled individuals. In this Bill the 


lished. When I formerly proposed the abolition of these same capital 
felonies, I was told that | was sapping the foundations of our social 
relations —( Hear, hear.) In an ingenious publication also, the only 
advocate of the present system employed pages of eloquent declama- 
tion against this very proposition, yet now we have from the inost de- 
termined of the enemies of the mitigation of the penal law, a proposi- 
tion for the abolition of capital prnishment in the case of five crimes, 
on the very grounds on which I myself formerly proposed it. 


“ Via prima salutis, 
Quod minimé reris, Graid paudetur an urbe.” 


It is not that the Noble and Learned Persons whom [ am alluding to 
do not think the crimes in question of the deepest dye, but they ac- 
knowledge, that the severe punishment denounced is not effectual. I 
have obtained this good by my delay in bringing forward my propo- 
sitions, that I have gained this authority —When the enemies of inno- 
vation, as they call it—of reformation as we callit—objectto our mea- 
sures, and say such and such a crime is heinous, therefore it is fit that 
the punishment of death shall be denounced against it, I shall say, 
“your patrons, the great authors of your doctrine have in their own 
legislation refuted you, have cast off their former arguments, and an- 
ticipated your objections.” Ihave not now to urge on the House the 
adoption of any new proposition brought forward in defiance of expe- 
rience and authority, but propositions opposed only by assertions, 
vear after year repeated, and year after year belied by the event, and 
disregarded by the House in its deliberate decision. From the inqui- 
rv and mature information on which they were founded, from the 
concurrence of allthose men to whom all parts of the House are ac- 
customed to look with reverence, if there be any series of decisions 
entitled to respect, or which the House, from a regard to its own con- 
sistency, should anxiously maintain, they are those decisions in favour 
of a mitigation of the criminal law. Before those decisions, the de- 
mand fer the reformation of the criminal law rested on the basis of 





| tutions embracing all the particular propositions formerly sanctioned 


head I do not propose to abuse the intelligence of the House, as the 
error, if any, willbe rather on the side of defect than of excess. 
Though the principle of increasing the efficacy of punishment by aba- 
ting its rigour be morally demonstrable, and has been admitted by 
the House, yet there is something In it at first not very acceptable to 
those who slightly consider the subject. I shall not, therefore, stand 
merely on the determination of the House, without urging a few new 
reasons and repeating some old ones in favour of the resolutions I 
have to propose. Nothing can be a greater error than to suppose that 
the mischievousness of an Act should regulate the punishment attach- 
edtoit. admit, indeed, that unless it be mischievous, no Act should be 
punished, but the mischievousness of it is not the regulator of punish- 
‘ment. Punishment to be just should be efficacious and exemplary—it 





| measures in pursuance of this resolution, a case as strong as that of 


and because it destroys the atrocious invention of void marriages— | 


five capital felonies created by the Marriage Act are, I perceive, abo- | 


general opinion throughout the Nation ; it now stands on the solemn 
determination of the House of Commons to increase the efficacy of 
the penal law by abating its rigour. Under the supposition that | 
the House adhere to this determination, I shall lay before them reso- | 


by the Committee of the House; and I shall superadd a declaration of | 
opinion as to the propriety of general mitigation. On this second | 


| should imspire a general fear of committing the offence. But if pun- 


| ishment give rise to other feelings opposite to fear, and tending to ex- 
| tinguish it, it is not exemplary. [fit gives rise to abhorrence, it is the 
‘reverse of exemplary (hear!) The proper regulator of punishment is 
the sympathy of mankind; any attempt to force it up above the level 
to which the feeling ofthe community would reduce it, betrays its weak] 
ness and counteracts its operation (Hear, hear !). What but this is 
the cause of the notorious inefficacy of religious persecution ? (Hear, 
hear ! )—of the common observation that the severity of punishments 
for opinion increases the number of confessors—that “ the blood of 
the martyrs is the sced of the Church?” (Hear, hear, hear!) The 
power of natural sympathy with unmerited suffering—the abhorrence 
{in the mind of man at the excessive punishment even of what it di- 
| approves, is ultimately too strong for the most ingeniously constructed 
| system which militates against these feellings ; opinionis commenta de- 
| let dies, natura judicia confirmat. To attempt to overstrain the just 
proportion of punishment, ts to make a martyr of him who would be 
a criminal. Whatever there was of cruelty in our ancient law wa: 
less mischievous in former times, because it was less abhorrent to th: 
temper of those times. In the reigns of all our Monarchs before the 
Restoration, the terrible punishment of High Treason was carried into 
literal execution, and our historians spoke of it without horror and with- 
| out reprobation. That punishment, the most odious parts of which were 
now, by the efforts of his late illustrious triead (Sir Samuel Romilly,) re 
pealed, had never been recently spoken of but to be condemned and re- 
probated. All that had been said in favour of it was, that it was too bar 
to be executed. In beaping the measure of punishment, incautious law 
givers have proceeded on a mistaken view of the origin of crime. No- 
thing is more erroneous than the idea that a man about.to commit « 
| criine calls allhis faculties to council, and calculates the results of his act 
| Itis notin the nature ofman, least of all of those creatures ofimpulse who 
| yield to criminal suggestions, to be governed simply by those considera- 
i tions. Man is q#eergature of feclings, dispositions, and habits ; which 
have in part gfown by nature, in part formed by circwmstances, of which 
| Circumstances not the least effectual are the institutions and laws un- 
der which he lives. It should be among the objects of the laws to ad- 
; hibit a corrective, as well in the precepts, as in its punishments, te 
| form the judgment as well as to coerce the will. What moral force 
of this kind is there in the criminal law of Engiand? (Hear.) What 
| beneficial instruction does it afford when it says, that he who cuts down 
|} acherry-tree, or, (if you will) who forges a Bank note, is to be visited 
with the same punishment as he who betrays his country to a foreign 
| foe, or murders his father? When it confounds the most venial de- 
linquencies with the crimes which nature abhors? (Hear.) Nature 
has, however, prevailed; though moral iustruction has not been af- 
' forded, moral feeliegs have not been subdued: the detestation has not 
indeed been directed against crime, but the law itself has become the 
victim of that moral disapprobation which it has vainly attempted to 
level against indifferent acts. (Hear, hear.) Ihave always thought 
that the advocates of the mitigation of punishinent have always much 
understated their argument when they have rested it on the repur 
nance of prosecutors, witnesses, and jurors; fur do not the saine feel. 
ings which sway prosecutors, witnesses, and jurors, influence al) the 
bye-standers? Do they not excite those feelings which neutra 
lize the terror of punishment, making the criminal the objec 
of sympathy, and the law the object of abhorrence? (Hear, 
The reluctance of prosecutors and of witnesses is, indeed, the ont 
ward and visible sign of this influence ; it is the only index of fee! 
ings hostile to the law—but it is not the only effect of that feeling 
We may indeed argue a fortiori, that if the influence of this fee! 
ing be such even on the resentment of injured parties as to pri 
vent prosecutions, what must be the effect on spectators? what on 
the public, reading accounts of trials? what on posterity ? The ides 
of the feelings he excites supports the criminal against pnnis!:men* 
and contracts its influence on others. The law which should seek thy 
support of good men is rejected aud repudiated by them; they ar- 
alienated froin it by its constitution and.their own. As it is mote eas. 
to take away the indignation due to great crimes, than to raise uL 
merited indignation against petty ones, 1 hold every execution of « 
sheep stealer to be a blow at the security of human life! (Hear 
Every superfluous punishment abates the efficacy of the law—dezrade. 
its rank—and deprives it of that awful au:hority which it would po: 
sess, were it founded in equity and justice. (Hew) For all purpo 
ses of moral education—for all purposes of salutary terror—for ali 
purposes of real efficiency, the system of criminal laws “ow im forer 
in this country is lamentably deficient. Ifa system were framed to 
| be laughed at—if, in mockery, ingenuity had been set at ork, to de 
| vise the reverse of an Utopia, then it had been perfect. (Hear) It 
cannot be said in defence of it, that this is thé ancient system of crim 
inal law in England—it is well known that in our ancient law there 
are but four capital felonies. The highest authority on the history o' 
our law, Sir Matthew Hale, says that in England, above all countries 
in the world, are the laws most literally executed, and least is left w: 
urbitrio judicis. What would he say now, when we have come from 
four to 200 capital felonies—when our law, instead of being the most 
is the least literally executed of the laws of Europe—when, instead 
of the least being left in arbitrio judicis, the power of life and death: 
is. in almost all criminal cases, dependent on his will? Are these, 
then, the mores ef instituta majorum ? (Hear,hear.) li l amaccus- 











Magna Charta; they were refuted a century and a half ago, by the 


i best and wisest of those who have studied and written on the laws of 


ed of innovation, my accusers are refuted by the noble statute of 
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ox Lane 


Eneland. The mass of deformity has grown up in later times. Ca- ! 


pital felony was heaped on felony, till my late lamented friend (Sir 5. stdnate’ facts und circumstances, instead of the amount of property, | pl 
in | to secondary punishments, their expediency will shortly com 
the consideration of the House, when an Honourable Friend 
brings forward his motion on the subject of transportation. 

help congratulating the House, however, on the discovery of a speci 

of hard labour which has hitherto been attended with such a 
effects; | allude to the punishment of the tread-mill. 


Romily) puta stop for ever to its growth, obtained for himself a never 
dying name, and conferred a benefit on the country which he loved. 

the growth of punishment took place at a time when the temper bes 
the people was growing daily more humane. It arese not from the 
barbarity, but from the culpable negligence of Parliament—from theis 
want of attention to the sacred priticiple of the inviolability, of the life 
of man. (Hear.) At the very time when the people of England were 
becoming, what I b at ane | 
people in Europe. By the records of the convictions and executions 

of 80 years, given in evidence before the Committee, it appears that 
in the first 40 vears of the growth of capital felonies, of the persons 
convicted capitally, one half were executed ; in the second 40 years, 
1-10th or 4-Lith. The number of executions diminished as the number | 
of convictions increased ; the laws became so barbarous as to make | 
it impossible to execute them, and the impunity of crimes followed as 
the natural consequence. [do not speak theoretically, but from the 
experience of a century and a half, that these laws cannot possibly be | 
carried into execution, and pardons have become a regular and ne- | 
cessary part of the administration of justice. lam not so unreasona- | 
ble as to recommend the law of the Hebrews for an example, in all 
its parts ; but in that most ancient and (speakir 


ne its connections with revelation) most venerable code of laws, | tute. ; , 
are with the exceptions which L have already stated to the House. Hon. 


it is worthy of remark, how sparing the punishment of death is used, 


» decidedly and indignantly it is denounced against the crimes | - D ‘ . } > ERE 
and how decided! «He that stealeth a man shall surely | ed of the expediency of such a repeal. The preamble states, “ That | painful necessity'is imposed, but I blame the folly and the rashness of 


on the life and hberty of man. 
be put to death.” 


long protected and encouraged, is one of the few punished with death. guised,” &e. ask 
I will not refer to the Roman Code, the tenderness of which for life is} more evideutly bore upon its face the marks of a temporary enact- k ; m oes | 
Are there any persons called Blacks from whom any dan- | it is stated, that at the last circuit 43 persuns were capitally convicted, 
And if not, what | of whom 41 were reprieved, and only two left for execution when th, 


well known. ] 
punishable with death ; the only one of them that is an offence against 


It is instructive to see the progress of crime under 


can never occur. 


’ reterence to this subject, on the Statute of the Ist of Geo. IV. repealing 
the capital punishment for privately stealing in shops to the amount of 
5s. and making it capital ouly in cases of stealing to the amount of 
£15. The constant observation made in justification of the old law 
was, that it was necessary to protect the small property of poor traders 


clieve they pow are,the most honest and humane from general depredation. 


of privately stealing in shops to the amount of 5s. capital, was the 
great safeguard of all the retail trade of the country. The whole re- 
tail trade of the country then was abandoned by the Istof Geo. IV. all 
the property of poor traders was given up to depredation by that Act 
which raises the amount from 5s. to £15. 
ed to dwelling-houses, which is so in 99 cases out of 100, although the 
offence can no longer be prosecuted under the Statute of William, it 
may be presecuted under the statute of Ann, if the sum stolen exceed 
40s. so that the Statute of Geo. IV. raising the sum to £15. is in 
effect reduced to a dead letter. 
the Legislature, or the construction which has been adopted by the 
1e of it without refer- | Judges, but I state it as an additional reason for repealing that Sta- | they will never suffer the punishment pronounced upon them. 
s The next resolution repeals the offences in the Black Act, | solemn admonitions—all the religious exhortations, therefore, pro- 
nounced by tye Judge on such occasions, become a mere mockery 


This offence which, by modern law-givers, was | Whereas certain persons called Blacks go about with their faces dis- | tl ) e nec 
which they know, and which the individuals on whom they are passe, 


Bv the modern law of France, there are six offences | ment ? 
ger is to be apprehended at the present moment ? 
property, is a description of burglary so complicated, that LT imagine it | dees the existence of such a Statute prove but the unfortunate per- J 
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en, and compassion will in such cases induce Juries to violate their 
nost sacred duty, whereas, if the punishment were dependent on sub- | th 


hey could not hesitate to convict. [have one observation to make in 


A Noble and Learned Lord said in my } or 


therefore, 


a, 
» and} 
respect 
Of nine 
I Cannot 


to take away the capital punishment in this case 
at means to restore the attachment and veneration which 
e formerly entertained for the laws of the country. With 


: : I Cannot, with. 
it inconsistency in the course which I have been Pursuing with 4 


nearing in the other House of Parliament, that the Statute, the offence | view of repealing capital punishments, withhold my support from 


Members need only read the preamble of this Statute to be convinc- | I 


Now, I will ask whether there ever was a law which 


tinacity with which bad laws when once adopted are adhered to? 1) & 


this code and under our own. In 1811, there were in this country 404) am aware it may be said that this Act was made perpetual by the | P 


persons sentenced out of 12 millions ; in France 264 out of 27 mil- 
lions. In 1820. the number in England was 1236; in France 304. | 
do not pay so inuch attention to the absolute number of crime, as the 
increase; it trebled in England in 9 years, the addition was only jth 
in France. I am not so narrow iv my view as to suppose that one | 
circumstance alone is to be taken into account in considering such a | 
fact ; but when I see that in one country there are six, in another 200 
crimes punishable with death, I cannot suppose so remarkable a fact 
to have been without its influence. The great disproportion between 
the number of capital sentences in England and France, taking into 
account the superior population of the latter country, might at first | 
appear to indicate a superior degree of morality in France ; but is, 
ia reality, a proof of the folly and absurdity of the law of this coun- 
try. Ido not mean to press the argument from the state of French 
crime further than it will bear, but 1 will venture only to take a very 
low ground; I ask whether it may not be inferred, that there would be 
no great danger in the reduction of capital felonies, if in a country 
where there are so few, the increase of crimes is so much Jess than in 
a country where there are so many ? I will ask whether this fact does 
not furnish a proof that crime is rather increased than prevented by 
the multiplication of capital punishments, and whether an experiment 
might not therefore be made with safety and prudence in the reduc- 
tion of those punishments? Having stated so much on general prin- 
ciples, [shall proceed to state to the House the Resolutions which | 
intend to propose. I know nothing of the system which is the inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s Ministers to propose ; but when it is proposed, I 
ehall listen to it with attention, and offer my opinion upon it. In the 
last Session of Parliament, | proposed a general Resolution, and I now 





adopted by the House, may form the foundation of so many Bills. I 
shall, in the first place, propose a Resolution, declaring the expediency 
of taking away the punishment of death, and substituting the punish- 
ment of transportation and imprisonment. I shall then add two reso- 
lutions of a nature not entirely the same, but very materially connect- 
ed; one providing that Judges shall not pronounce sentence of death 
im cases where there is no expectation that the sentence will be carri- 
ed into effect, and the other providing that the confiscation of goods 
and chattels in cases of suicide, and the indignities offered to the re- 
mains of the dead in cases of suicide and high treason, shall cease.— 
( Hear.) The particular cases in which I propose to do away with the pu- 
nishment of death are, in the first place, those three classes of crimes 
with respect to which Bills have been so often passed in this House, and 
in the second place, the capital felonies in the Black Act, with the ex- 
ception of the offences of wilfully setting fire to dwelling-houses and 
malicious shooting. The other offences in the Black Act were recom- 
mended to be repealed by the Committee on Criminal Law; some of 
them were repealed in consequence of that recommendation, and the 
repeal ef others, which had been sanctioned in this House, was suc- 
cessfully opposed in the Lords. The next resolution declares the ex- 
pediency of the repeal of five capital felonies, arising out of the Mar- 
riage Act, in which, however, I shall be most happy to be anticipated 
by a Noble Referiner of the Matrimonial and Criminal Law of this 
country, if his measure should embrace that repeal. The next Resolu- 
tion embraces the capital felonies proposed to be taken away by the 
Committee on Criminal Law ; almost all of whose recommendations 
have been adopted by this House, but have been thrown out in the 
other House. Besides these Resolutions, I shall propose another on 
the subject of forgery, without introducing any modifications or ex- 
ceptions to the general principle! but leaving it to the House, in this, 
as in all other resolutions, to introduce such resolutions and modifica- 
tions as it shall think fit. I propose to add another Resolution, re- 
pealing the capital punishment in the three cases of horse-stealing, 
sheep stealing, and cattle stealing. With regard to larcenies, I have 
one or two observations to make on the offences of stealing in shops, 
ia dwelling-houses, and on navigable rivers. The number of execu- 
tions, as compared with the number of convictions, has in the last 
fourtcen years amounted to 1 out of 66. It had been justly observed, 
even by ene of the advocates of the present system, that the execution 
of the law must in such a case be rather a matter of surprise with re- 
gard to the sixty-sixth man, than of terror or warning to the 65 who 
escape. The nen-execution of the law in 65 cases out of 66, is a com- 
plete disuse of the law for all good purposes, and the execution of it 
ia the 66th case is @ useless waste of human life. 


are at preseut, aud after a very remarkable circumstance which oc- 


; ' With respect to the} sons charged and convicted, and what was more important, a still 
amount of property stolen, I object decidedly to making it a critcrion-] greater diminution in the number of persons executed. 
of guilt, or a regulator of punishment. The amount of the property 


stolen ought not to have any weight in the infliction of punishment— |} a crime no longer existiug, and with regard to private forgery, I am 


which it was made perpetual. 
the session of 1758, when Bills were much less discussed than they | © 


curred a few months before—I mean the threatening letter sent by 
a mai named Baruard to the Duke of Marlborough. With regard 
to the repeal of the punishment for offences arising out of the Mar- 
riage Act, I do not think it necessary to make any further observa- 
tiou, nor shall I] do more than merely name the Siatute of 21 Jac. I. 
6 Geo. Il. relating to cutting down banks of rivers, 27 Geo. II. and 
some other Statutes, enumerated in the Resolution, which I propose 
to repeal. The next oifences, the capital punishment of which I 
propose to repeal, are those of sheep-stealing, horse-stealing, and 
cattle-stealing. With regard to cattle-stealing, it is a remarkable 
fact that the agriculture and pasturage of this country reached their 
greatest prosperity before the year 1740, when the statute indicting | , 
capital punishment for this oftence first passed. If such had been 
ihe tlourishing state of the couniry in this respect for so many cen- 
turies, what could make such an enactmeut necessary in the last 
century? In point of fact, the condition of the country made it less | , 
necessary than ever, for the quantity of uniaclosed ground was 


a 
c 


t 
t 


greater, aud consequently the necessity was much greater of inflict- 
ing the severest puuishment. I must acknowledge that the punish- 
ment of horse-stealing has the advautage of antiquity on its side ; it 


ecutions to convictiousin these cases amount, to one in thirty; a pro- 
portion which is, in my opinion, decisive as to the necessity of re- 
pealing the existing laws. 
can any man desire in the ordinary transactions of life than the pro- 
bability in his favor of thirty to one? and I will ask whether any man 
about to commit a crime is likely to be deterred by the infliction of 
punishment in one case out of thirty? The selection of a particular 
case for punishment depends upon circumstauces the most fluctuating 
and unsteady, such, perhaps, asthe particular temper and opinions of 
the Judge, the peculiar necessity which may exist for making a signal 
example in some particular district, or the importunities which may 
be made to the Judge, for the purpose of protecting property on his 
leaving the Assize town. All these are circumstances which may in- 
fluence the administration of justice at the particular moment, but 
which, considered with reference to gencral principles of criminal 
law, I cannot but regard as a complete abomination. That the life 
of man should depend on temporary or local policy, on the necessi- 
ties of a particular district, or the interests of particular classes, is a 
principle utterly inconsistent with justice and humanity, and tending 
to confound all our notions of right and wrong. There is another 
circumstance which characterises these offences. They are offences 
of an obscure nature, not extraordinary in their character, nor likely 
to be known beyond the district within which they are committed.— 
They are for the most part committed by necessitous persons, who are 
probably the objects of compassion to their neighbours, and they 
raise no terror, even if they extend beyond the district in which they 
are committed. This is the very reverse of the properties of a good 
punishment; it excites compassion where it ought to produce terror, 
and it is either unknown or observed with indifference in other quar- 
ters. The next Resolution declares the expediency of repealing the 
capital punishinent for forgery—a Resolution deeply interesting to the 
policy of public justice, and not inconsistent, I trust, with a just and 
commendable regard for the protection of the commercial interests of 
this country. Having stated on a former occasion at considerable 
length the grounds upon which I propose a repeal, of the capital pun- 
ishment for forgery, itis the less necessary for me to occupy much of 
the time of the House on the present occasion. The House will learn 
with great pleasure and gratitude to the authors of the resumption of 
Cash Payments, the moral effects of that measure in effecting an 
abatement of the offence of forgery. In 1821, 122 persons were char- 
ged with the crime of forgery, 76 were convicted, and 16 were execut- 
ed; in 1822, 63 were charged with the offence, 36 convicted, and only 
6 executed. Here was a diminution of one half in the number of per- 


I conceive, 


vigorous and substantial system of secondary punishments, 

solutions remain which I trust the House will not consider 
tent with the general principles which I have endeavoured to establis} 

In the first place, with regard to the manner of pronouncing Sentences 
In shops, however, attach- | the solemnity of condemning a human creature to death, oe, 
awful power which man possesses, which was surrounded with cor 
responding forms by the ancient mode of administering the : 
law, and which long retained its awful and dignified character has 
in consequence of the multiplication of capital punishments, dwin 
I do not, in stating this fact, arraign | dled into a contemptible and ridiculous proceeding. Ten-elevenths wf 
the persons condemned to death never suffer, and they well know that 


with any thing of a political nature. 
punishment of confiscation in cases of high treason, because I do not 
wish to expose myself to more opposition than necessary, or to the 


’ ; ; | Comennation of the country. 
much greater ancieutly than it has been during the last century. | abolished in all the countries of Europe; it is now peculiar to Eng. 


that still more detestable institution. 
than a century in Holland, for more than half a century in Russia. in 
France, in Spain, in all the German States, and in the United States 
is the ouly merit which it possesses, and it is a claim to respect of} of America. 


proceed to move Resolutions on specific cases, which, if they should be | which I have no wish to deprive it. The average proportion of ex- | tels in cases of suicide. 


What greater degree of moral certainty | chattels, it is surely that of suicide. 


| offence of the guilty. 


Two Re. 
INCONsjs. 
the mos 


Criminal! 


All the 


do not blame the conduct of the venerable Judges upon whom ri 
ie Legislature, which imposes the necessity of pronouncing sentence: 
now, will never be executed. Ina Petition from the town of Exeter 
udges left the Assize town. A good penal law ought to produce th, 


reatest effect with the least punishment; here there was the greates; 
unishment with the least possible effect. I shall not examine the 


Act of Geo. Il. but the circumstances should be recollected under | contrivances which have been adopted by some of the Judges to avoi 
It was made perpetual at the end of this evil; since the only efiectual remedy Would be to forbear pronoun. 


ing sentence where there is no expectation that the punishment wiji 


be executed, and since those contrivances have not cured the evil, }y; 
only prove its existence. 


If the Resolution which I propose shall } 
dopted, I shall at a future period submit more than one plan to th, 
onsideration of the House. [ congratulate the House and myself, oy 


arriving at the last Resolution, which proposes to do away with cer. 
tain punishments in the cases of suicide and high treason; those ima. 
ginary but brutal and malignant punishments, inflicted on the re- 
mains of those who cannot fecl, and barbarously adding to the pang: 
of those that survive them. 
wich, has given notice of a Bill for the purpose of doing away wit) 


My Hon. Friend, the Member for Ips- 


hose indignities, and I had myself pledged to introduce such a Bj}! 
hree years ago, but I abstained from doing so, in consequence o{ 


some circumstances which took place in certain executions for high 


reason, from an anxiety to avoid mixing up discussions of this kind 
I do not propose to touch the 


‘harge of proposing an unheard of innovation on the ancient laws and 
That punishment has, however, been 


The facilities for sheep-stealing aud cattle-s.ealing were formerly | land, as well as the corruption of blood in the cases of high treason, 


It has been abolished for mor: 


I propose to take away the forfeiture of goods and chat- 
I ain aware that I am now touching on a sub- 
ject of a very delicate nature, but if ever there was an offence ov 
which it was peculiarly unjust to inflict the forfeiture of goods ani 
It has the common property oi 
all forfeitures—ithat of inflicting punishment on the innocent for the 
The offence of a father, for instance, who com- 
mits suicide, is that of bereaving his children of the benefits of his in- 
dustry, and depriving them of his paternal care. What does the law 
of England do in this case? It steps in to aggravate the misery of 
the children and reduce them to beggary. Besides, the forfeiture at 
present applies only to personal property, and as the largest property 
generally consists in land, the possessions of great landed proprietors 
are untouched, and the law becomes as uncqual as it is cruel. In 
submitting the Resolution for doing away with the indignities offered 
to the dead in cases of high treason, I cannot but recall to the recol- 
lection of the House almost the only case in which the sentence of the 
law was carried into effect by a masked executioner, who was com- 
pelled to disguise himself to escape the indignation of his country- 
men.—The effect of that outrage offered to the dead, was to inspire 
pity even for assassins, with whom the people of England have no na- 
tural sympathy. Iam able to state from the information of a most 
intelligent person, who was present on the occasion to which I allude, 
that there was not the slightest murmur or symptom of disaffection 
among the people until they beheld the bloody head held up by a man 
in a mask, and saw for the first time, the sentence of the law of Eng: 
land carried into effect by an executioner in disguise. I perceive @ 
smile on the face of an Honourable Gentleman opposite, which I can- 
not help thinking somewhat ill-suited to the occasion. With regard 
to the outrages committed on the dead in cases of suicide, I have some 
doubt whether they are warranted by the law of this country. I have 
looked into all the text books on this point, and I find no mention 6! 
itin Hawkins, a very full writer, not only on the law, but on the prac- 
tice of his time. There is no mention of it in Sir Matthew Hale, Sit 
Edward Coke, in Stamford, Fitzherbert, or Bracton. They all speak 
of the forfeiture, but say not one word as to the mode of interment.~ 
There is no authority for the legality of inflicting these outrages, °° 
cept the unsupported assertion of Blackstone. That Learned Com 
mentator refers indeed to Hawkins, but Hawkins supports him only 
in the forfeiture, and is perfectly silent on the subject of Interment 
It might, indeed, have been an obscure practice of barbarous times; 
which has gradually grown into law; but the main question now 
ought it to be repealed? I wish to ask, in the first place, how it 4? 
operate as a punishment? It can only operate as a punishment 0 
the survivors, for there can be no legal punishment where (from the 
very nature of the offence) there can be no previous trial or defence” 
In the second place, it operates with a shocking appearance of I 





therefore, that the crime of forgery on the Bank may be considered as 




















Chere is no greater mark of depravity ia stealing a greater than a less 
amount of property, and there is an odious inequality in guarding the | from the circumstances of those who commit the offence, that it would 
greater property of the rich by severer punishment for its invasion,| be most expedient to take away the punishment of death. The of- 
I | fence was generally committed by clerks living in habits of familiarity 


than that which fences round the humbie possessions of the poor. 
em far from imputing to the Legislature, or to the Judzes, any senti 
ment inconsistent with equal justice, but laws should not only be just 


but they should appear to be just; they should not only not be une-| who were eonsequently restrained from prosecuting by motives of 
qual, but they should be above the suspicion of inequality. There is | 


the less reason for inflicting a greater punishment m proportion to the | the last ten years, no capital punishment has excited so much odium, 
amount of property stolen, as persons in possession of larger property " 


have also better means of securing it. 


temptation which such a principle holds out to Juries to commit per 
jury by verdicts of acquittal. 


Another objection to making | in cases of forgery. 
the amount of property the criterion of guilt and punishment, is the| spicuous for their attachment to the laws of the country, even in 


A oda \ rang pie ate ere Fs ryr tow itself that | have done more ‘than any other single circumstance to alienate the 
re is no great immorality ip 1 ri e r lie mi “ “Sey. “ae 
: ) tndervaluing a little the property sto- | nublic mind from the administration of the criminal law. I propose, 


more and more convinced, for reasons of a particular nature derived 


with their masters, by persons living under the protection, and fre- 
>; quently by relations of the parties on whom it was committed, and 
kindness and humanity. It cannot be denied, that in the course of 


and rendered the administration of public justice so unpopular as that 
The people of England were in former ages con- 


“| periods of convulsion and civil war, but the executions for forgery 


quality, for itis never inflicted in regard to persons belonging t° the 
higher classes—it is only on the poor, the humble, and the afflicte®, 
that these disgusting outrages are ever committed. I do not impure 
this inequality to partiality of English Jurors, because there are “* 
cumstances which sufficiently explain it, without so odious an iunpule 
tion. In the first place, persons in the higher classes have — 
means of producing evidence affording a justification of their decea* 
ed relatives and friends than persons in humble life. In Henares 
place, suicide is rarely a crime of the poor; it is committed chiefly 7 
persons indulging the imagination, and giving way to morbid os 
dency, and seldom by men whom the habits of daily labour remov" 
from such liabilities. Lastly, Juries are deterred from finding — 
dicts, from a knowiedge of the shocking outrages to which theif sil 
dicts willexpose the bodies of the deccased. I will ask any ese" 


° —_s ‘ rp’ 
able Gentieman, whatever may be his opinion as to the moral —_ 
tude of suicide, whether it is an offence which can possibly come ™”. 








: ich is 
in human cognizance? f which 


It is an offence, the very essence 0 
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to remove the party from all human cognizance, and the law of Eng- | Resolutions to-night, and afterwards find themselves unable to assent |ed Gent. said, 


jand is, I believe, the only law which attempts to stretch its authority | to the bills brought in pursuant to them, would not that be an incon- 
beyond the bounds of humanity. The Roman law with regard to this | venient situation for the House to be placed in? Was there nothing 
subject is very remarkable. ‘Tt inflicts the punishment of confiscation inconvenient in the rejection of a bili brought in to remedy detects, 
in all cases of suicide, committed to evade confiscation, which would | Which, as the journals of the House would show, had been fully aad 
have been the consequence of conviction for other crimes. This is clearly admiited ? He would show, that as this course was the most 
perfectly just, and it is observable that the Roman law, not content Mconvenient which could be taken, so his objections to it were most 
with silence on this subject, expressly excepts all other cases of sui- , Sincere, When the Honorable and Learned Gentleman proposed, in 
eide from any punishment. In the best age of Roman jurisprudence, the last Session of Parliament. that the House should pledge them- 
there is arescript of the Emperor Antoninus in these words—“ Si quis selves to this reformation of the criminal code, he had opposed it, be- 
iedio vite vel impatientia doloris vitam finiverit successorem habere | Cause he thought that experience had done enough to convince them 
ryescripsit Divus Antoninus.” The Roman law on this subject, of which | of the inconvenience of entering into any engagements as to the con- 
this rescript is confirmatory, may serve to illustrate a beautiful pas- duct of a future session. ‘That which had since passed had not tended 
sage of Virgil, which has a good deal embarrassed the commentators, 'to weaken the impression, When he opposed himself to give the 


| that with regard to horse stealing, he would not 
| leave the law in a vague and uncertain state, because wherever the 
| country was in alarm on account of otf-nces of this sort, the culprit 
| would certainly be hanged, and ip other places where there «as no 
,such common dread to actuate them, the Jodges were very likely 
‘to remit the chief punishment. Why, this seemed to him to he the 
| very priuciple of sound law. It might be hard to say to a man that 
| his life should be valued at a particular rate, depending upon local 
|or temporary expediency. But this was the very reasoning upon 
| which law was founded. On what other ground could they pretend 
‘to inflict capital punishments? It was not that they, in the deficien- 
cies of human nature, «ere able to determine that which could on- 
| ly be effected by a tribunal ahove—the exact degree of moral tar 


I itude attached to each icular offence —But while manki 
in which he describes that unfortunate class of persons who have ter- | pledge, he proposed to take into consideration the whole question of , “ ere iprprngicns) 


minated their own existence :— | the criminal law, and to have the alterations projected stated specifi- 
«“ Proxima deinde tenent mavsti loca, qui sibi lethum cally to the House. ‘That was a pledge which he was now ready to 
Insontes peperere manu, lucemque perosi redeem : he conceded the proposition of the necessity of some amend- 
Projecere animas. Quam vellent «there in alto ment: there could be no necessity for him and the Honorable and 
Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre labores, Learned Gentleman to debate that point. ‘The real question between 
Fata Obstant, tristique palus inamabilis unda them was only as to degree. The Honorable and Learned Gentleman 
Alligat, et novies Styx interfusa coercet.” would admit, that at an early period of the session he had informed 


he word insontes has so much embarrassed some of the commen- 
ators, that they have endeavoured to get rid of the difficulty by pro- | | : e e : ‘ 
aoe the very opposite sense to the ordinary eneaninn. of that and, tm oa ta up—as he had first moved for the Committee, and 
hut there can be little doubt that that great master of poetic diction, | oe Re the House ” pledge themselves to carry the ng of 
whose delicacy and propriety in the choice and combination of words | 56) ag ge effect, Ministers were unwilling to take the subject amt 
were unrivalled, has used this expression with reference to the distine- | od G. lands. He had offered to leave it to the Honorahie and Learn- 
tion recognised by the Roman law, between criminals who were guil- : f entleman or to undertake it himself,—either way was equally sa- 
ty of suicide, and those who were untainted by any other offence.—I co teak be him,—to introduce the subject to the House. erpnrm 
scarcely know any thing which tends so much to display the finer feel- | | 4 eartgerectaet J what steps he had advised to be taken, he w pare? <a ‘ 
ings of the human mind than the anxiety of heaping honours upon ra are a wid ng of the topics in the speech of the oy — oe 
the dead—of attempting to bestow life, upon that in which the natural | earned Gentleman. One of his greatest objections to the present 
life is gone; and I know of nothing which tends so much to keep 
alive those affectionate and kindly feelings to pay this respect to the 
remains of the dead. It is in fact one of the safe-guards of morality, 
and as such cannot be interfered with, without the most dangerous 
consequences. He who ¢ould treat the remains of humanity with in- should alwave be carcied | ; niet tee epgehd mene 
dignity, or who could approve of its being done, I can regard in no | 4 G always be carried into execution, undoubtedly he 7 ngetiagm ve 
other light than as being guilty of a very close approach to cannihal- | an ; perfect disappointment in pursuing that object. I “4 fee hee 
ism. ‘The opposite of this kindly feeling is the crime of cannibalism, | yn saying that there was no law on the statute-book which — cat 
which, just in proportion as affection secks to prolong the duration of | 7 a eri the mend res though a punished = a poe tes pe 
man, hastens his decay. live to this barbarity which is perpetrated | penalty crimes comparatively venial. Stili less could he object to the 


consideration. As the Honorable and Learned Gentleman had first 





punishments indispensable to the proper administration of justice. 
Now, if he meant to so apportion punishments that certain crimes 
should be equitably visited with certain degrees of punishment, which 


. : wise discretis tin s i instances i . ast of the Judge, | executions is offence 
only by man in the lowest and basest form of the savage state and | liscretion left in so many instances in the breas »/executions for this offence. 


to determine what proportion of the punishment awarded by the law 


when his worst passions are roused, are those cannibal inflictions upon | 
P ’ , POP | should fall upon the offender. 


that which cannot suffer. Itis because they are not only at variance 
with all the kindly feclings of our nature, but because they neither 
do produce any beneficial effect, that I say the remains of this prac- 
tice in the case of treason are remains of barbarism, and as such call | 
for immediate reformation. If to conduce to humanity be the use of 
all criminal Jaw and all punishment, and if this be not its use, | know 
not what it can be, then a tenderness for the remains of the dead would 
have a far more happy effect than allthe unmeaning cruelties which 


convictions—only 31 executions. 





State of the law was the disproportion of convictions and executions, | W4s the forcibly taking away a maid, widow, or wife. 
and he thought a more fixed proportion between offences and their | capital punishment was taken away. The next case was that of ac- 


| constituted as they were, having to struggle with all the imperfec- 
| tions of their senses, this was the best mode which legislation could 
| devise for the preservation of civil order. He would now come to 
\the specific propositions of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, and 
show how far he was able to concur in his views. He would take 
the divisions of the Report in preference to those in the Resolutions 


j in the Report, there were four divisions of cases. The first was ot 





‘ : ric . | the cases of crime } i 
him that the Government was ready to take the question into their | ases of crimes recommended by the Committee to be left as 


| misdemeanors at common law. Of these there had been 12 liable 

| to capital punishment, four out of this number already repealed, two 
>| among them being the case of the people called Egyptians, and de 

predators of Westmiuster-bridge. He proposed to do away wit! 

capital punishment in the other eight. Most of them were crimes 

made capital by the Black Act. He admitted that it would be ad- 

| visable to secure a better sanction for the law, by removing those 

| penalties which could hardly ever be enforced. The second class 

consisted of offences of so malignant a nature, that if they actually 

| occurred, nothing less than death could atone them. Among these 


In that the 


| knowledging and assisting in obtaining a fine, and recovery ; the 
inext, helping in the recovery of stolen goods ; the vext, malicious. 
jly killing or wounding cattle—an offence of a highly aggravated 
character, and of very unfrequent occurrence. He thought the last 
one peculiarly well calculated for the experiment proposed. The 
maliguity which impelled to such adeed, no doubt, deserved death ; 
but it might be hetter to add to the solemnity and efficacy of the 
laws by repealing it. In the sixteen years there had been only two 
It was a crime difficult to prove—it 
| was necessary to prove malice against the owner of the cattle, when 


| 
' 
| 


He believed it to be impossible in this it was obvious that there were many safe modes of doing him muci: 
state of society to establish any such undeviating proportion in the | more mischief open to such malice. 
attribution of punishment. If he looked at any of the cases wherein | ting down trees for which, in sixteen years, there had been but 
the Honorable and Learned Gentleman proposed to retain the capital | two executions. t 
| punishment, what an evident disproportion did they not observe ? | tion, 
There was the case of arson: in 16 years up to 1820, there were 65 
Here was as aggravated a crime 
as any which could be perpetrated ; so atrocious in its nature, that | of navigable rivers. 


The next case was that of crt- 


The punishment might he changed to transporta- 
If offeuces should be found to multiply in consequence, it 
| was only for the House to reconsider the question. The next class 
‘regarded fraudulent bankrupts; the next, cutting down the banks 
There was a peculiar anomaly in the law. In 


can be inflicted upon them. These observations have, I fear, extend- 
ed to avery great length, and, were it not for their importance, I 
should feel myself bound to apologise for having so long occupied the 
time of the House. (Hear.) I shall say nothing of the influence 
which public opinion ought to have in the regulations of the criminal 
Jaw, and the adjusting and balancing of crimes and punishments, be- 
cause there are some who think that Parliament should not be in any 
way swayed by public opinion; but public opinion has at least some 
value in this—that it cannot fail to complain of acode which prescribes 
a punishment for crimes, and yet which (when persons are condemn- 
ed for those crimes) will certainly not be executed. On such a sub- 
ject we ought to appeal to the feelings of men; and it would be un- 
justin us not to do so. For what, I would ask, is the use of ¢t.ninal 
laws ? what is their intention? and what is the end and object of punish- 
ment, ifitbe not to preserve alive all the good and kindly feelings of men ? 
Ifow again, I would ask, are we to ascertain when the greatest effect is 
produced, but by an appeal to those feelings? No law, which does not 
make such an appeal, can be wise ; and will even the fondest advocate 
of the present state of our criminal law say that it contains any such 
uppeal? When we award the punishment of death for crimes 
of the blackest description, then the feelings of men go along with us. 
‘The parricide, the murderer, the betrayer of his country, may all suffer 
the highest punishment, and the feelings of men go along with it; but 


will any man say, that these feclings are not insulted and outraged, } 


when the same punishment is awarded for the cutting down of a cher- 
ry tree, the stealing of a sheep, or even the forging of a bank note ? 
‘The continuance of the crime shows that the penalty of the law has 
not the effect which is intended, and the disparity of the cases shows 
that the law ought to be altered. Ihave devoted my attention long 
and carefully to our present code, and the more that [ have done so, 
the more am I convinced that it requires to be brought more into ac- 
cordance with the feelings of men. ‘The criminal law should represent 
the public conscience—should be the moral feeling of the country, and 
then it would have its proper infiuence upon the conduct of men. In 
all those cases of a less atrocious nature, which more resemble the 
‘lass of misdemeanours, the plan which [I would propose would be, 
not to put this heaviest punishment in execution egainst the criminal, 
but to place him in a moral solitude where he would see every thing 
good about him, and thus learn to hate the offence of which he had 
been guilty. I conclude by moving ‘ That it is expedient to take 
«way the punishment of death from larceny from houses, shops, and 
navigable rivers.” The Lon. and Learned Gent!einan sat dowe amid 
the cheers of the House. 

The question having been put from the Chair on the first Resolution. 

Mr. Secretary PEEL, suggested that it might be expedient that the 
whole series should be read before he proceeded to reply to the ob- 
servations of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman. 

The SPEAKER accordingly read the other resolutions. 

Mr. Secretary PEEL began by reminding the House of the extent to 
which the Resolutions, nine in all, went—namely, at once to do away 
with the capital punishments in a great variety of offences to which 
those Resolutions referred. ‘The first suggestion which he would 
make to the House upon them would be this—were they not of sufficient 
importance to require a distinct and separate consideration, and whe- 
ther the Hon. and Learned Gentleman should not have taken the 
ordinary course of asking leave to bring in a Bill upon each of the 
divisions of his Resolutions, rather than have recourse to the mode 
Which he had taken? For only let the House observe into what incon- 
Veniences it might be drawn. By assenting to the Resolutions of the 
Hoa. and Learned Gentleman, he afiirmed all the propositions laid 
down in them ; and if he allowed a Bill to be brought in pursuant, to 
those propositions, the result might be, that in finding the Bill not worthy 
of being supported throughout, he should feel compelled to abandon it. 
While the Resolutions professedly went by the Report of the Com- 
mittee on criminal law, it took in cases not referred to in that Report. 
There was the offence of stealing sheep, cattle, and horses, not re- 
t-rred to in the report, in which the Resolutions proposed to do away 
the capital punishment. That the Hon. and Learned Gentleman had 
been misled by the report was plain: and, being so misled as to facts 
and cases wholly omitted in that report, which he made without any 
notice given to the House of the objects of his Resolutions, was it fair 
that they should be called on to give in a distinct opinion upon so ma- 
XY important alterations of the law ? Suppose the House to affirm the 


| _ a and Learned Gentleman would not — ipa 96 ‘all the canal bills, the cutting down of the banks was punishable 

! ns capita punishment ; and yet the executions were no = la | with transportation, he former were natural, and flowed through 
} . 230° ~ Thor an . Y 4 § mo, < | i , ° ° ‘ ‘ 

| € convictions. Chere was the ofience of shooting, er Bs aid ilevel lauds; the latter artificial, passing at considerable elevations 

poisoning with intent to kill. What more aggravated offence cou 


| be named? An offence of so dark a character that the Honorable and 
Learned Gentleman refused to exempt it from capital punishment.— 
In 16 years there were 189 convictions, and only 58 executions—not 
the proportion of one-third. Government were obliged to consider the 
eircumstances narrowly, and apply the punishment accordingly. 
glary was another class of cases which the Honorable and Learned 
Gentleman refused to exempt. In 76 years there were 2,494 convic- 


tions were to the convictions as one to ten—Was it fair, then, to take 
away the discretion by which these punishments had been thus ap- 
portioned, or could they hope to make a law so precise jin all its pro- 
visions, as to substitute it with efiect? He would refer them to the 
words of Mr. Burke, as they appeared in the last edition of his work 
upon capital executions, which were about totake place in 1780. It was 
curious to see what numberless grounds he urged for exercising mer- 
cy, which vet were no good grounds in law. He was pleading for the 
rioters of 1780, in a letter to Sir Grey Cooper, and he particularly ad- 
vised a selection of cases. He did not quarrel with the punishment 
of death. He adimitted that there must be executions, and recommend- 
ed that they should not exceed six in all. His first ground was, that 
the chief delinquents had escaped: his second, that those convicted 
were in the main ignorant of the law, which, though the law itself 
needed not therefore justification, must be held as a great and power- 
ful argument in favor of extending mercy. His third ground was, 
the remissness of Government on the occasion, and the absolute im- 
punity which attended but a little while before similar outrages in 
Edinburgh. Now, which of all those contingencies could have been 
anticipated in the traming of the laws by which the rioters were pu- 
nished ? The fourth ground was one which it was still less possible for 
the Legislature to have contemplated. It was the conduct of the Lord 
Mayor, who, as Mr. Burke said, was not only remiss, but his Lordship 
himself was an active accomplice in the riot. That great and wise 
man felt convinced that the integrity of the law might be preserved, 
and yet the merits of individual cases be duly considered, and their 
punishments meeted out to them accordingly. He urged other con- 
siderations : the vast concourse concerned—that the convicts were 
-not the ringleaders or principals in the riots—their youth and sex, and 
even the high intoxication in which some of them were taken. He 
showed this to prove the difficulty of taking away the discretion of 
the Judges, and to do away any suspicion of the deficiency of the 
laws inferred from the disproportion between convictions and execu- 
tions. The Honorable and Learned Gentleman had adverted, not very 
fortunately, to the opinion of foreigners upon this circumstance in 
our laws, and wrongly imagined that they would infer a disposition to 
barbarity, which the tribunals would not dare to put In execution, 
Now it happened that the very case had occurred, and been remark- 
ed upon by no less an authority than Montesquieu. He seid, that m 
those countries where robbery was inevitably punished by death, 
murder was its certain accompaniment. In China (he believed that was 
the country referred to by the writer) robbery was always punished capi- 
tally : the consequence was, that robbers always endeavoured tocut off 
by murder the persons whowere most likely toconvict them. In Musco- 
vy,the same writer observed ,that there was a distinction taken by the law, 
and there were fewer murders. England was the same; and the re- 
mark of Montesquicu was, that the discretionary application of the 
punishment, lettres de grace, as he called them, stood in the place 
of the distinction of the law in Muscovy ; and the general inference 
he drew was, that in absolute states, there must be equal punish- 
ments unetringly inflicted, and then the laws were upheld by their 
uniform terror. Whereas, in moderate states, as in that of England, 
where the robber might look up to the grace of the Sovereign if his 
offence were not aggravated, it was found that he did actually reck- 
on upon that mercy, and acted on it, and so murders were not done. 
Here was an illustrious foreigner who, so far from objecting to the 





discretion left in the application of the chief penalty, actually ap- 
proved of it in moderate governments, He could not after this be 
expected to concur with the Hon. and Learned Gent. in that view. 
There was another to which he would advert. The Hon. and Learn- 


over valiies, and subject to much more serious mischief. 
| rate, the law ought to be equal, and certainly the smallest penalty 
(ought not to attach to the highest degree of offence. 
Level Act felonies were fit subjects for repeal, however proper they 
ew, f might have been at the time of enactment. 


tions, and 106 executions ; in rape 69 convictions, and 55 executions ; | 
m ali these cases taken together, aggravated as they were, the execu- 


At any 
The Bedford 


Sending threatening 
| letters was a case in which the law was anomalous. A man might 
charge another with the grossest offences to extort money, and it 
was ouly a transportable ottence; while sending directly for money, 
(or venison, offences made capital by the Black Act, was made pun. 
jishable with death. There could be no reason for this, and th: 

ilaw sould be equally applicable to both. The persovating of 
| Greenwich pensioners was another capital felony which should be 
repealed. Government ouglit to be sufficiently cautious in money 
concerns to render the punishment of death unnecessary. The last 
case on which he proposed alteration, was the cutting of serges, in 
| which the capital punishmen: should be remitted. In acknowledg- 
ing and proving a fine and recovery, making false entries in regis- 
ter books, and helping to the recovery of stolen goods, the penalty 
of death should be remitted. He next came to the case of larceny 

The stealing privately in shops, and the stealing on navigable rivers 
and on navigable canals, he was inclined to think, might be proper- 
ly the subject of experiment, and as to them, the capital punishment 
might be remitted. The most material of all the cases of larceny 
was the stealing in the dwetling-house to the amount of 40s., and 
as he could not_class this with the other ciences of the same name, 
he was not prepared to say that as to this there ought to be any al- 
teration of the law. The law of England regarded in a particular 
manuer the immunity of a man’s house, and stated it to be his cas- 
tle, according to the observation of Blackstone, who called in the 
authority of the Roman law and the language of Cicero :—~ 
“Quid enim sanctius, quid omne religione munitius, quam domus 
uniuscujusque civium?”’ He was not therefore prepared to remit 
the capital sentence in cases of larceny in a dwelling-house. Onre- 
ference to the returns it would appear also, that the number of exe- 
cutions for this offence had been increasing. In the years 1818, 1819, 
and 1820, there had been eleven executions for perjary, and nine 
for larceny ; and twenty-five executions for larceny in England and 
Wales, and many of these were cases of a more aggravated nature 
than burglaries. Inatances there had been of servants who had 
robbed their masters of the whole of their property. This was a 
crime of a most dangerous tendency in a commercial country, and 
was subversive of that confidence which ought to subsist between 
the master and the servant. He (Mr. Peel) was fully aware of 
all the arguments respecting the unwillingness of prosecutors and 
witnesses to come forward, but he thought that inferences much too 
wide had beea drawn from that circumstance. The trouble of at 


ces which pressed on the minds of prosecutors, and must have some 
share in producing that disinclination to prosecute, the whole of 
which was attmabuied to the severity of thelaw. And agaia, on the 
frequent findings of Juries, that goods of the actual value of 401. or 
501. are of the value of 39s. only. The Honourable and Learned 
Gentlem w argued on that as the effect of humanity overpowering 
the regard which the Juror ought to have to his oath. But in the 
evidence, the answer of Mr. Shelton to a question w hich involved 
‘the whole of the subject, accognted for many of those findiags. He 
(stated, that when propegty was stolen, perhaps to a very large 
‘amount, it might not be,possible to prove that the whole was stolen 
| at one time, and therefgye the §udiog of the Juries was in such cases 
correct. As it was ngforious to prosecutors, to witnesses, and to 
| Jurors, that if there Were no aggravating circumstances ip the case, 
| the law would not be carried into effect, he did think that this an- 
iswer of Mr. Shelton truly explained the creat majority of the cases 
jalluded to. On the whole of these cases of larceny, it appeared 
| there was no difference except in the single instance of stealing in 
| dwelling-houses to the value of 40s, ‘Phe only other class of offen- 
hen was that of forgery, on which he (Mr. Peel) was certainly not 
prepared to bring in any bill to alter the law, and he thought the 





tendance, and the expenses of the prosecution, was mere circumstan- - 
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Honourable and Learned Gentleman had laid too much stress - | 
what he had stated as the authority of the House on this subject; | 


Pon 3 » ste i nich he had alluded | cause he must foreknow thei, fate. : , 
for it should be recollected that the bill to whic ad ‘had the ekill to duce the House to retract its solemn pledge given 


last year, he felt that, as a humble Member of Passiament, he could 
not resist such influence. 


was rejected by a majority (certainly not a large one) on the ques- 
tion of its being read a third time. He (Mr. Pee!) had not come to 
the Hotise with any prejudice on the subject, but the speech of the 
Hon. and Learned Gent. himself had convinced him that no altera- 
tion of the Law which awarded the punishment of death in cases of 
forgery was desirable. He came to that conclusion from the great 
number of exceptions which the Hon. and Learned Gentleman had 
himself thought necessary ; and from that moment he (Mr. Peel) was 
convinced that it was not expedient to pass any general law to mit- 
igate the punishment of death in the case of forgery. This was the 
less necessary from the great diminution of executions. In the year 
1822 there were in England and Wales only six executions for the 
offence of forgery ; and this, he thought, might be urged as some 
compensation for the other evils which had attended on the measvre 
of restoring cash payments. With respect to the stealing of horses, 
sheep, and cattle, he was decidedly of opinion that it would be un- 
wise for the House to fetter itself now with any resolutions. The 
same observation he would also apply to suicide. These appeared 
to him much too important to be thus incidentally disposed of, and 
were well worthy of a separate measure. He (Mr. Peel) had, in 
concert with his Learned Friend near him, and in communication 
with those best acquainted with the subject, prepared a Bill which 
went to relieve the Judges from passing sentences in those cases In 
which it was not likely the law would be carried into execution. 
There occurred, perhaps, 40 or 50 cases of crimes of every different 
shade, for which at the end of the sessions sentence was indiscrimi- 
nately passed. It was desirable to preserve the distinction between 
crimes, and not to lower the effect of the solemn sentence of the law 
by this indiscriminate application of it. The measure which he pro- 
posed would not be any invasion of the prerogative of the Crown, as 
the Judges would only be required to enter the sentence on the re- 
cord, on which doubt might arise. On the subject of increasing the 
effects of secondary punishments, it might be observed, that at pre- 
sent we had transportation to Botany Bay, but that from change ot 
circumstances in the colony, it was now extremely difficult tomake 
a punishment of sufficient severity. There was another, the con- 
finement on board of bulks, and employment on public works, which 
was extremely salutary in practice ; but at present, we had 3,000 
persons confined on board the hulks, and it was not thought expe- 
dieut to increase the number. There was another punishment, 
which combined hard labour with expatriation, which he thought 
would be highly expedient te introduce; and he had prepared a 
Bill to enable the Crown to combine the punishments of the hulks 
and hard labour with expatriation. The Right Honourable Gentle- 
man recapitulated the points on which he agreed with the Honoura- 
ble and Learned Gentleman, and concluded with moving the pre- 
vious question, leaving it to the Hon. and Learned Gentleman to 
bring in the Bill on the points not disputed, if he should think pro- 
per, to which he (Mr. Peel) would be happy to give every assistance 
in his power. 

Mr. BUXTON rose, amid the cries of “question!” He declared 
hisintention not to trouble the House at any length at that late hour, | 
but he could not help expressing his regret at the speech of the | 
Right Honourable Gentleman. He contended that the pledge of | 
the House would be most imperfectly redeemed by the measures pro- 
posed by the Right Honourable Gentleman, under the operation of 
which there would not be saved one life in the covrse of ‘cn years. 
He hoped bis Hon. and Learned Friend (Sir James Mackintosh) 
would not withdraw his motion on the subject of durceny in the 
dwetling-house. 
*ave cone further than from their dec'aration of this night‘ .ey pro- 
posed to go; and relying upon this hope, he had prevented many 
persons from petitioning the House on the subject. 

Mr. SCARLETT could not concur with his Hon. Friend, on the 
eontrary, it was with great satisfaction that he heard the Richt Hon. 
Gentleman's speech. The etforts which had been so long aud so 
strenuously made, had at length succeeded, and his Majesty’s Go- 
yvernment had not only agreed to their principles, but had proposed 
to sanction a series of measures for accomplishing their object. He 
did not, however, agree with the Right Hon. Gentlemau’s reasoning 
with respect to the discretion vested in the executive power as to 
the punishment of death. If that were admitted, it would apply to 
every crime. He had not seen the Resolutions of his Hon. and 
Lcarned Friend before this evening. He was ready to support any 
measure which went to the mitigation of the punishment for forgery ; 
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nals of the House. He should not afterwards take upon himself to 
‘introduce any other measures for amending the criminal code, be- 


lent style by several professional gentlemen. 


He had hoped and believed that Ministers would | 


If the Right Honorable Gent. 


The House then divided. The numbers were— 
For the previous question, 86 —Against it, 76. 


BWNGLAMD. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRICAL FUND. 
—_ 

Yesterday the Eighth Anniversary Dinner of this charity took place 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern; his Royal Highness the Duke of York 
in the Chair. In copsequence of the Levee held by his Majesty, the 

¥al Duke did not arrive before seven o’clock, and the door of the 
Hall was not opened before six. The Royal Chairman was support- 
ed on his right by the Earl of Tankerville, and on his left by Sir 
George Warrender. Some other distinguished characters were also 
present ; but the general company was not so numerous as might be 
expected on so interesting an occasion. 

The gallery was filled at an early hour with some very elegant and 
inteyesting females. 

The Royat Cuarrnman then proposed the health of the Patron, 
“The King,” which was drank with three times three, and loud and 
long continued acclamation. God save the King followed, and was 
chorussed by the company. 

After the customary loyal and national toasts had been proposed 
and drank with applause, 

The Duke of York proposed, * Success to the Covent Garden The- 
atrical Fund,” which was drank with unanimous applause. 

On the'request of the Royat Cuarrman, made through the medium 
of Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Braham sang the Death of Nelson. It was ano- 
ble effort and gave general delight. 

The cloth being removed, “ Non nobis Dominr” was sung in excel- 

















The Ear! of TaANKERVILLE then rose, and having prefaced the toast 
with a brief eulogy, proposed the health of “his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Yorx.” 

The Royal Duke returned thanks in a few words, in which he ex- 
pressed his earnest desire to support the best interests of the charity. 

Miss Paton, who was seated in the gallery, then sang a Scottish air 
in exquisite style. 

The “ Health of the Vice-President” was next proposed, and Mr. 
Lampton expressed his acknowledgments on his own part, and that 
of his colleagues. He urged in appropriate terms the claims which 
decayed actors had on the bounty of the public, and after eulogizing 
the conduct of the Royal Family in furthering the cause of charity in 
every instance, appealed to the company not to suffer the descendants 
of those persons to pine in indigence, who had frequently contributed 
to their amusement and delight. 

The next toast was, “ Mr. Fawcett, the Treasurer of the Covent- 
garden Theatrical Fund.” 

Mr. Fawcett then stood up, and having made his obeisance to the 
Royal Chairman and the company, returned thanks in the following 
terms :— 

“ May it please your Royal Highness, 

“ My Lorps anp GentLemMEN.—After so many anniversaries hav- 
ing passed, and so many repetitions of attendance by the same Noble 
and generous Patrons, the interest you take in the welfare of this In- 
stitution is so obvious, that it would be bad taste to waste your time 
by panegyrising (in general terms) this useful association. 
circumstances have taken place within the last year which will casta 
lustre over the munificence of our donors, which will prove that the 
Stage has possessed individuals who deserved the great interest that 


integrity, and every manly feeling, off it. I am sure, gentleme, . 
ee be a heartfelt satisfaction ‘to you to know, that b en, it 
of this Institution, we have been enabled to assist our departed ¢ 


But if 
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¥ YOur suppor; 


family with £75 per aunum—£40 to his widow, and £35 to hig wt 
mother. I am aware it has been said.(by those who are ever Pa 


to take the ill-natured side) that our goor. friend should not havo j..” 
occasion for this assistance ; and it on tof. have hag 
for entering on this subject, to rescue hisames bgt, is aspersic 
I know the contrary to be the fact ;—I know ma titan ond w Q, 
and I fearlessly deélare, that with his feeling heart, and thy as, 
mily (branching into many affectionate ramifications, but'¢> 
into the more tender ingerest of six children, most of whom 

tal fondness induced him to educate for liberal professions,) it wa; 
possible for him to be beforehand with the world, 
as he was in the prime of his existence) could it be expected that he 


chief inducement, 







much less fet o4 


should be independent.. I confess I loved him—every body who knew 
him must have done so; for in him were combined a rare assortmen: 
of talents, blended with an extraordinary proportion of good natuy, 
good humour, aid every companionable qualification. < 
painter by taste, a musician by education, a poet by necessity, anq an 


He was a 


actor by nature; in short, | know nothing in which any other man 
excelled where my friend was deficient, except, perhaps, evil Speak. 
ing, lying, and slandering, and in these he was a baby in ignorance. 

« Gentlemen, if this Institution had done nothing beyond the agsic 
tance it has afforded my poor fricnd’s family, I am sure there js not 
an individual who ever subscribed to it, but would think his patroy 
age well bestowed ; but I assure you, we have many humble clajyp. 
ants whose necessities are as imperious (though their talents were no; 
so conspicuous,) who entirely look up to us for support. I therefor, 
do most fervently entreat you on this day to continue your liberality 
and I pledge myself it shall be administered with promptitude, impar. 
tiality, and gratitude.” 

One or two more toasts having been given, Mr. Yates entertains 
the company with a comic song, which was highly applauded. ; 
Broadhurst gave, in a sweet and simple style, peculiarly his own, ; 
Scotch ballad that appealed to the hearts of all who heard it. \W, 
must, however, express our decided condemnation of a vile parody oy, 
a sacred air, that was sung by the whole of the performers in chorus 
No impious burlesque like this ought to be tolerated in any company, 
and least of all among those who ought to be the first to reprobate it, 
considering the station they hold in society. 

It appeared from the statement of the Treasurer, that the subscrip. 
tions received on the present occasion amounted to £1,400, including 
£100 from his Majesty. 

It was nearly 12 o'clock before the Royal Chairman retired, a 
which hour the company also withdrew.—London, April 22. 





THEATRICAL REMINISCENCES. 





Kemble, the great John Kemble, is gone—one for ever! Miss 
O'Neill is passed from the bright stage to the serene and happier 
shades of domestic life! Mrs. Siddons has laid aside her high gol- 
den crown, and stepped from the throne of tragedy, never more to 
sway us again! for, alas! we crntics were swayed by her! These 
great names are now only names! We not only never see them on 
the stage, upholding grandeur and sorrow, with surpassing majesty, 
but we miss them every where! The three “ great ones of the city” 
seem lost utterly! A few of our old favourites sometimes cross our 
path :—Bannister, with his dark eyes and manly face, drags fecbl) 
by us occasionally, pulling a pestilent gout painfully over the pave 

ment; and now and then we glimpse Miss Farren—for her lady. 
ship still has that title in her own right! But where is Manden ? We 
almost ask after him with the same hesitating terror that attend: 
Mecdui?’s inquiries about his children. Where is he? He is not a’ 
Drury-Lane we too well know ; for Sir Peter Teazle, Dozey, Cock. 
leton, Old Dornton, Marall, all languish for his presence ! He is not 
about ; for we do not meet his compact little person, married to an 





has been besfowed upon it, and if recent events will evince the incal- 
culable utility of this most excellent Dramatic Fund, I trust it will be 
adinitted that I should not suffer such things to pass without detailing 
them, and as well as my humble abilities wil! adinit, pour forth the 


scattered by you amongst our unfortunate brethren. 


allowed that abilities of the very 
of the finished actor. 





but he did not see the necessity, because he did not see the advan- 
tage, of the House being at this time pledged to any specific mode 
of mitigation, the principle being already admitted. For his own 
part he was desirous to have an opportunity of saying upon each 
Resolution whether he would adopt the previous question or not ; 
and his Hon. and Learned Friend must not think that because he did 
not approve of every part of his resolutions that he was uniriendly 
to their principle. He rejoiced to see that the day had at length 
arrived when those principles which his late Honourable and Learn- 
ed Friend (Sir Samuel Romilly) had long endeavoured to introduce 
met with the general concurrence of the Government. His Majesty’s 
Minister had confessed himself a convert tothe opinien that severity 
of punishment was not the most expedient method of repressing 
crime, that punishment ought to be consonant to the feelings and 
sympathies of mankind, and that those feelings ought to be enlisted 
on the side of the administration of justice. 

Mr. Pee and Mr. ScarRLetTT explained. 

Tuc ATTORNEY-GENERAL had no wish to prolong the diseus- 
sion, but reminded the Hon. and Learned Gentleman that other 
iarcenies than that of stealing under 40s. in a dwelling-house were 
capital offences ; he instanced that of robbiug in the day time in a 
cottage which the inhabitants were compelled to leave unprotected. 
Not only because tké Hon. and Learned Gent.’s own friends were 
unacquainted with his Resolutions, but because they\embraced ‘a 
variety of topics, he thought that each oftthem had*reqMred a Stpm 
vate discussion. 4Q*° “* 

Mr. R. MARTIN made a few observatiots aa Joud grits of 
“ question.” P P BR ae 2: 

Sir J. MACKINTOSH replied pressing his great satisfaction 
that the principles of Sir 8. Romilfy. a recoguised by the other 
side of the House ; he should have rg@oi more heartily if the con- 
cessions of the Right Honourable an (Mr. Peel) had not 
been confined to unimportarit.cases, sisted*on every material 
point. He reminded him éf the iven by a friend of his, 
ota late member of that Hous: ds a@-great friend to 
general principles, but had an e tion fo ev@&yy particular case. 

ispy ef unimportant 














The Right Honorable Gentleman's ingenious 
concessions would not vary the number of exéTutions by one ina 
year. The objection of the Attorney-General, if applied toa Bill 
would have been goud; but was no objection against resolutions on 
which he (Sir J. Mackintosh) sought to take the opinion of the 
House in a popular way, unfettered by technical forms? He should 
take the sense of the House upon the first Resolution ; if the pre- 
yrous question were carried upon that, he should only put the other 
@eolutions for the purpose of recording his opinion upon the Jour- 


grateful thanks of myself and coadjutors, for the inestimable blessings 


‘In a most excellent pamphletJately written in Defence of the Act- 
ing Drama, I find the following pobservations— It is now generally 
best order must go to the formation 

No profession is more rigid in its exactions, or 
more exorbitant in its demands—for the choicest gifts of nature and 
of art, must unite in the successful candidate for the scenic wreath— 
elegance and symmetry of form—dignity of deportment—voice and 


| umbrella, as we were oft so wont to meet it! If we could hear tlia: 
| he was well, we would “ seek to know no more !”’ Certain it is that 
great have been the tragic losses to the stage within a very few 
years. Inthe departure—the final departure of Mrs. Siddous, tra- 
gedy lost its finest represeutative—a representative which we ar 
warranted in saying will never again be met with. Her persoua! 
qualifications for the highest tragic characters, were of the very 
finest nature. The dark, full, lighted eye—not quick, dancing, mer 
rily-lustrous—but deep, silent, dreaming—intensc—looking awfu! 
things—rolling in the pertentous light of fate! Her fair capacious 
forhead—her statue-like features—her majestic person: gracefu’', 
aud yet not so graceful as grand! In the haughty pride of such 











pression—knowledge of nature—insight into character—acquaintance 


priety of language; and to an intimate acquaintance with all the pow 


polished dialects of Greece and Rome.’ 


physiognomy of power and flexibility equal to every variation of ex- 


parts as Queen Katharine and Volumnia, her attitude seemed more 
.( like the carved beauty of marble—more the majesty of Grecian 


with the passions ;—and all these attained, the actor can scarcely be sculpture, than that of the living breathing form of woman. She 
said to have advanced beyond the rudiments of his art ;—for the finest | Was destined to personate tragedy—to embody the high creation: 
| conception will avail him little, without the rare talent of execution—| of the loftiest tragie genius, and to realize and even heighten the 
history must unfold her pages to instruct jim in character and cos-| wild imagination of poesy! When Mrs. S. left the stage, death fell 
tume—grammar and philology must unite to teach hin an elegant pro- | amongst a cluster of lofty characters ; as though some fataliiy, some 


. . ° aA 
-| plague were raging in the drama’s world. Lady Macbeth perishes 


er and felicity of his own tongue, must be added a knowledge of the | from her whispered murders and perilous dreams—the Lady Con 


| stance was released from earthly troubla—Belvidera was no longe! 


“ These, Gentlemen, are said to be some of the requisites essential | to betray her husband into safety, and lay bare the wheel on which 
to a finished actor; and well may that profession be called rigid in its) Pierre was to be racked—Volumuia died away from all her Romar 





exactions, and exorbitant in its demands, which calls for such combi- 
nations. To expect there should be many actors so qualified, would 
be unreasonable ; to say there never was one so gifted would be unjust; 
—for me to dwell on the accomplishments of those who now occupy 
the stage might be considered sycophantic—but without making my- 
self obnoxious to this suspicion, | may say, that mournful remem- 
brance presents to my mind, one, in whom those perfections were all 
united—[Here Mr. Charles Kemble rushed out of the room apparent- 
ly much affected at the allusion to his deceased brother]—an actor 
‘whom we have but lately lost—and one who justly stood rich in the 
aspect of every dramatic critic, possessed of taste and learning. It 
must be confessed that the endowments I have enumerated are a rare 
eombination of the gifts of nature and the acquirements of art, but 
John Kemblé enjoyed them in an eminent degree, and if 1 am permit- 
ted to touch upon his moral character, and to declare that he was an 
affectionate relative, a steady friend, and an exemplary Christian— 
one who (amongst all his other readings) did not forget that Book, 
which was the best of all—then, Gentlemen, I think the Stage may be 
proud indeed of having possessed such a member; and I should il! 
discharge my duty as its advocate, to suffer this day to pass without 
offermg my feeble tribute to his memory. Great, hewever, as Mr. 
Kemble was, we have now only to lament the man, for the actor had 


ed upon now to lament another loss—to us heavy indeed4”one which 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to call not more a public loss, than, to 
us, a domestic calamity—a loss which every gentleman who has been 
in the habit of frequenting our meeting will not fail, on this day, to 
be painfully reminded.—He “ who was wont to set the tablein a roar” 
—he whom our illustrious Chairman so often graciously condescended 
to encourage in delighting us with his “ York! you’re wanted” is no 
more !—He, poor fellow, is now indeed wanted. As John Kemble 
might be dilled the Sir Joshua Reynolds of his art, so John Emery 
may fairly be stiled the Morland of it—for truth and nature, archness 





aad simplicity, he was as conspicuous on the stage, as for suavity, 


made his bow to you some years back. But, wg ae are call- | 


greatness: all these, and many more perished with Mrs. Siddovs: 
and have now been too long gone to allow usa hope of recoverit: 
them. 

MissO’Neill was a different creature entirely from Mrs. Siddons, 
but though she could not ascend into “ the loftiest heaven of invel- 
tion,” no other person could so well as Miss O’Neill represent the 
tender, trusting, sorrowing woman; reposing on the gentleness 0 
her own heart, and softening all other hearts with the sensibilities 
of herown. As Mrs. Siddons was all energry, fire, high passion, P° 
etry ! so Miss O'Neill was all sweetness, simplicity, melting pathos 
In such characters as Mrs. Haller, Isabella, Juliet, Desdemona— 
wherein love reigns in joy or in sorrow, she could not be surpas* 
ed; though, indeed, in Isabella we missed the terror, the truth, and 
the passion which Mrs. Siddons hurled into the part. When Miss 
O'Neill left the stage, she left no other to succeed her: but she did 
not leave us without a hope, or an expectation, of yet seeing 8° 
one who would take her place. Her marriage seemed the natural 
consequence of her style of acting; and we could not be surpris¢ 
that so much softness, tenderness, and beauty should carry her t0 ® 
wedded life. Mrs. Siddons’s secession left a void whieh never ¢#> 
be filled—for it is the trick of true genius to make creations which 
can never be copied to the life. Perhaps in the death of John ti 


ble, which has taken place so recently that his knell yet se 
ringing in the hearts of those who prized him, the stage lost not only 
one of its finest actors, but one of its most useful supporters. He 
was equally great, both before the scenes, and behind them. Tohim 
it is chiefly owing, that we see the classical plays of Shakspeare, wed 
nobly arrayed in the correct costume of the age which they were 
written to perpetuate. Kemble not only played Coriolanus to per 
fection ; he caused all around him to look and act their parts, 50 = 
to make the whole, one well harmonized picture. When again ae 
we see such a performer? When again shall we see such chastene 
vigour—-such commanding diguity—such stern affecting poweT: is 
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Hamlet he seemed divided between sorrow and philosophy: in Bru- 
tus he stood like a living struggling country, over which ruin seem- 
ed impending: in Macbeth, for stubborn ambition and wearing re- 
morse, he had no equal. His Hotspur was a noble piece of gallant 
jmpetuosity, and his Pierre a fine rough sketch of the soldier and the 
revolutionists, which no one who had seen it, could ever forget.— 
Mr. Kemble was, however, most at home in parts of severe, patient 

rief, or thought—and in the slow delineation of hopeles love, he 
almost broke the hearts of those around him. What could surpass 
his severe looks and broken tones in Penrnddock ? In every glance 
—in every sound—you were reminded of happiness betrayed—love 

oisoned—and hope destroyed! His lofty bearing was finely con- 
trasted with his common apparel; and his presence ‘ seemed to 
dare you to forget.” Mr. Kemble’s representation of the Stranger 
(a character from which we rather think Perruddock was taken) 
was equally remarkable for its severity and pathos. Men shed tears 
before his broken heart! Other actors, of superiority in certain 
qualities, and in certain characters, have arisen, and may still arise, 
to tread the stage which he so proudly trod: but we despair & ever 
seeing his equal, as a tragedian and a manager—as the representa- 
tive of Roman pride and power, and the delineator of baffled pas- 
sion and stern-subduing grief. He was at once a man of high io- 
tellect—a scholar—and a gentleman ; and, being such, the lovers of 
the stage cannot easily lose him from their memory. 








CHANGE IN THE DISTILLERY SYSTEM. 

Intelligence of some authority reached this city yesterday (May 
19th) we understand, of the new arrangements concluded on, re- 
specting the Distilleries in Ireland. The reduction of the duty upon 
Whiskey is fixed at 2s. 6d. per gallon, and instead of the present 
system which is designed to favour exclusively the use of large 
stills, it has been resolved to license stills of forty gallons, and these 
without any regard as heretofore, to the vicinity of large stills. It 
is calculated and reasonably as it would seem, that this measure, 
will have the effect of suppressing illicit distillation —of raising a 
competition in the Corn Market, and consequently of raising the 
price of agricultural produce—all of those very great public objects. 
The reduction in the number of Excise Officers to be kept in em- 
ployment in future, has been also communicated. Several Survey- 
ers and Gagers are to be put on a superannuated establishment.— 
Cork Constitution. 

In noticing, a week or two ago, the yearly accumulating pressure 
of the legal business before the House of Lords, we gave a general 
outline of the state of such business for the last ten years, showing 
from documents, printed by their Lordships’ authority, down to 
March last, that there was now business enough before the House 
of Lords to occupy it for the next fen years, even supposing another 
appeal should not be lodged. In ten years, 570 Appeals had been 
presented, of which 367 had been decided ; 225 remained for hearing 
—of which 151 were Scotch Appeals, to be decided according to the 
Scotch law, with which an English Lord Chancellor may not be so 
readily acquainted. Besides those Appeals, there were 24 writs o; 
error, several peerages, Kc. to be despatched. We ventured to ob- 
serve that here wasa “ delaying,” if not a “denying of Justice ;” and 
that when the Lord Chancellor’s other duties were considered, as 
“Speaker” of the House of Lords, and as Judge in the Court of Chan- 
very, Where according to Mr. M. A. Taylor, “ thirty millions are 
locked up,” it was requisite that some step should be adopted to 
secure the administration of justice to parties in Appeal and other 
cases. Sinee that period, a further account has beeu ordered ; and 
having been printed, it was on Saturday circulated amongst their 
Lerdships. We giveit another part of our paper, as completing the 
formeraccounts. This account only states the manner in which 
the business had been disposed of, where the appeals had been heard ; 
the former accounts mentioned the Appeals, Writs of Error, &c. that 
liad been presented, how many had been heard, and what remained 
unheard. ‘The business is at last to be brought before the House 
on some early day, by Lord Liverpoor, who isto move for a Com- 
iittee. They are to considera plan that is tobe submitted to them, 
of appointing Commissioners to hear the Appeals, one of them being 
selected from Scotland; and those Commissioaers are to assemble 
notwithstanding any adjournment or sitting of the House of Lords. 
Che Scotch Appeals occasion the accumulation of business, but ac- 
cording to the Act of Union they must be heard in England ; by the 
“ppointment of Scotch and other Commissioners the business may 
be diminished. The subject will be brought forward in a week or 
ten days—Morning Herald. 





Yesterday (May 18) during Divine Service in one of the Meet- 
‘ag-houses in this city,a man was observed to have a pistol lying on 
the book-board before him Being secured and carried into the 
vestry, his pistol was examined, and found to be loaded with powder 
and pebbles up to the muzzic. When questioned as to his inten- 
tion, he made some incoherent complaints of the clergyman not hav- 
ng auswered some letters he had written to him. He was sent to 
jdil.—Glasgow Herald. 

ES 

The qualifications of a cook are thus described in a scarce book, 
rutitled, The English Huswife—* First, she must be cleanly both 
in body aud garments; she must have a quick eye, a curious nose, 
* perfect taste, and ready ear; she must not be butter-fingered, 
‘weet-toothed, nor faint-hearted—for the first will let every thing 
tall; the second will consume what it should iucrease; and the last 
will lose time with too much niceness.” In the same volume it is 
tecommended as a preservative fromthe plague. ‘*To smell on a 
"osegay made of the tasselled end of a ship-rope.” 


SCOTLAND. 

















THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Clann nan Gaidheal an guaillibh a chéile.. 


The last General Court for this season of the Highland Society of 
London, was held, pursuant to notice, at the Freemason’s Tavern. 
Great Queen-street, on Saturday the 17th, for the despatch of business. 

Lord Sauroun and ApERNETHY, the Society’s President for this 
year, took the Chair at half-past 6 o’clock. The meeting was most 
respectably attended, and most of the Gentlemen present appeared in 
the Highland costume. Among them we observed, the Right Hon. 
Lord Strathaven, M. P. the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. the 
lion. Mr. Lake, Gen Turner, Gen. M‘Leod, of the Madrid service; 
Col. Stewart of Garth, Mr. Simon M‘Gillivray, Messrs. Alexander and 
John M‘Donald, Mr. Forbes, the younger of Edinglassie ; Mr. Sande- 
inan, Mr. Downie of Appin, Mr. Grant Allan, Mr. Longlands, Mr. 
Duncan of Dainside, &c. 

_ After dinner, the Deputy-Secretary read his report of the proceed- 
ings of the last Committee of Management. The Court then voted 
the usual grant of £20 for the anaual competition of Performers on 
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dressed Highlanders at that Competition, The Court also approved 
of the resolution of the Committee, that an account of the proceedings 
of the Socicty, down to the present time, be drawn up forthwith for 
publication, and that the execution of the said work be committed to 
the care of Sir John Sinclair. 

The Court then proceeded to the election of Members, when (a bal- 
lot being dispensed with) the following Gentlemen were unanimously, 
and with loud cheering, declared Members of the Corporation, viz. 
the Right Hon. Robert Peel, Secretary of State, proposed by Sir John 
Sinclair, and seconded by Mr. S. M‘Gillivray ; the Right Hon. Lord 
Grantley, proposed by Sir John Sinclair, and seconded by Mr. Grant 
Allan; and Mr. John Andrew M‘Kenzic, of Walthamstow, proposed 
by Col. Stewart of Garth. 

The health of the Sovereign, Chief of the Institution, was drank 
with toud applause, and with all the honours; then followed the Duke 
of York and the Royal Family ; and the rest of the standing toasts of 
the Society, in order, when the sentiment “clit le cruadal” (hard-earn- 
ed fame) came in turn. 

Lord Srratuaven, M.P. rose. His Lordship observed, that he 
could not have a better opportunity than that which the sentiment cliit 
le cruadal afforded him of proposing the health of the Noble Chair- 
man; and he was quite certain that the mere mention of Hugomont 
was sufficient to justify his coupling that sentiment with the name of 
his Noble Friend.—Loud applause ; three times three.) 

The Cnarrman briefly returned thanks. 

General Turner, in rising to propose the health of a Noble Lord 
present, declared, that in doing so he had various reasons for feeling 
the highest gratification. He was gratified to see among their num- 
bers a young Nobleman of high endowments, and of an ancient and 
most honourable family,—he meant the Noble Member for East Grin- 
stead, Lord Strathaven, (applause,) who brought along with him what 
that Meeting would prize even more than the circumstances of high 
birth and accomplishment—namely, the sentiments and the soul of a 
true anda hearty Highlander.—(Shouts of applause.)—Nothing could 
testify this better than the vigour and the success with which his Lord- 
ship has applied himself to the study of the Gaelic language, in which 
he (General T.) had reason to know that his Lordship could peruse 
the poems of the immortal Ossian with the utmost ease. The gallant 
General considered that for this alone the Society is under obligations 
to the Noble Lord ; because, by the weight of his own example, he has 
given an incitement to similar zeal to such of his countrymen as re- 
quire it—a zeal which went so directly to forward one of the purposes 
for which the Society was instituted, namely, the preserving the lan- 
guage of the ancient Caledonians.—(Loud applause, and three times 
three.) ; 

Lord StratHaven felt obliged to the gallant Gentleman for the 
manner in which he had proposed his health, and to the Meeting for 
having received it with such cordiality. The gallant General did him 
but justice in ascribing to him a zeal and fondness for the Gaelic lan- 
guage. He did indeed feel interested in it: it was the language of im- 
mortal Fiagal and of Ossian, whose poems of unequalled beauty it 
was the joy of his soul that he could peruse in the original tongue. — 
(Applause.)—Professing himself an admirer, then, of the Gaelic, he 
need not add, that he admired the purposes of that Institution—that 
he felt most happy in having become connected with it, and most de- 
sirous to attend its public Mestings.—(Loud applause.) 

The Presipent proposed the health of a gallant friend of his pre- 
sent, for whom he was certain that every individual at the meeting had 
the highest esteem. For his own part he felt esteem and gratitude to- 
wards the gallant Gentleman in no ordinary measure ; the former he 
felt from a long acquaintance with him, and the latter from his lat 
well-known work on “ The Highland Regiments,” which no true High- 
lander can ever read without feeling his obligations to the author, The 
meeting needed not to be informed that he meant Colonel Stewart, of 
Garth.—(Loud applause; three times three.) 

Colonel Strwart briefly expressed himself obliged for the honour 
that had been just done him by the Noble Chairman and the meeting. 

Colonel StewaRrt rose to propose the health of a Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman on the President’s left hand. He said, that if sincere wishes 
for the welfare of the Highlands of Scotland, and of Scotland at large 
—if strenuous and steady exertions for the good of that country could 
give to any man a claim on the gratitude of that Society, and of all 
Scotsmen, the Gentleman he alluded to possessed those claims in a 
most eminent degree. He might well say that the benefit of his na- 
tive country was the subject of his thoughts morning, noon, and night. 
He meant Sir John Sinclair —With that most respectable name were 
associated many excellent publications and many useful projects, 
which would come readily into the recollection of the Society, and 
especially the “ Statistical Account of Scotland,” a work which, 
whether he considered the variety and value of its information, or the 
minuteness and explicitness of its detail, had but few that could cope 
with it in political usefulness in any country in the world. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman by whose happy device that great work was projec- 
ted, did contribute to render Scotland the best described country on 
the face of the globe. He felt the greatest pleasure, therefore, in 
proposing the health of Sir John Sinclair —(Loud applause, and 
three times three.) ) 

Sir Jonn Sinciair briefly returned his thanks to the Meeting. The 
welfare of Scotland was certainly a favourite subject of his reflections, 
and it was pleasing to his mind when he could in any way promote 
an object so dear to him. Touching the account of the Society’s 
proceedings which had been committed to his care, he observed that 
he had already made the necessary extracts from the records, and 
that he therein found enough of matter to render the publication al- 
luded to a work of no common interest, and such as would, he thought, | 
be beneficial to the Institution —( Applause.) ane 

The meeting was altogether one of the most pleasant description. 
Mr. Melrose, one of the gentlemen connected with the Drury-lane 
Fund, who held a meeting in an adjacent room, kindly offered his | 
services to sing a song, which were gladly accepted, and ‘ Scots wha | 
hae wi’ Wallace bled” was sung by him with great spirit and effect. 

About midmght the thanks of the meeting were voted to the No- 
ble Chairman, who then withdrew, and the meeting immediately 
broke up. ry a 

Mr. Clarke, the Society's piper, (well known for his intrepidity at 
Vimeria), and Mr. Gow, the Society’s violist, with his band, suited 
their strains to the toasts and sentiments with much felicity. 


CALEDONIAN FANCY BALL. 








One of the most magnificent fefes ever seen was the Scottish gala, 
onday night, held at Almack’s. 

The fen pa cet be splendour prevaiied throughout. The com- 
pany was uncommonly numerous. At half past ten the Chieftains 
of the principal Highland clans appeared, with the Duke of Argyll 
at their head. At eleven the great folding doors to the saloon on 
the ground floor were thrown open, and the name of the Duchess 
of Kent was announced. The Duke of Argyll, in full costume, bur- 
ried to the private door, and preceded her Royal Highness, and 
suite of ladies, from the entrance along the room, up the staircase, 
and into the ball-room. ‘The other Chieftains paid the same hon- 
ours to the suit. Next appeared the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, 
to whom the same honours were paid. Lastly came the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester. The three ladies wore dresses of gold 
lama; silk head-dresses, enriched with diamonds and feathers. All 





the Great Highland Bag-pipes at Edinburgh, and of £6 to the six best | the ladies were ob 
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jects of peculiar attraction on that night. 
dancing commenced immediately after the procession of the orphan 
boys attached to the Caledonian Asylam—for it was for their benefit 
this ball wasgiven. The procession commenced at half past eleven ; 
notice was yiven of its approach by the sounds of the bagpipe. The 
boys were marshalled in the saloon, and, in the fall Highland garb, 


| procecded up the staircase, preceded by the piper, playing—“ Wha 


wou'd be a traitor knave ?”—In single file they walked round the 
room, returned, and disappeared. The true Highland fling was 
given at the offset by Mr. Stewart Nicolson and one of the Ladies 
Paget. It then became one of the most animated scenes ever wit- 
nessed, the epirit of which continued umabated till half past two ; 
many then departed, but it lost none of ite interest till four o’cloek. 
There were a thousand persons present, na one of whom could gain 
admittance without permission of the Lady Patroness. There 


were forty-six heads of Highland clans present—an assemblage un. 
exampled. 
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DISTURBANCES. 











Since our last, accounts from Limerick state, that twenty-two head 
of cattle, on the farms of Shanath and Castle-Mahon, were houghed 
and mutilated —Four valuabie Farm-houses, three on the lands of 
Bailyrehan, and one in the parish of Inniscana were consumed, to- 
gether with farming implements, potatoes, &c. One house in the 
parish of Dromcolleher was plundered. 
from Limerick for Cork on Thursday last. 

From Cork we learn, that at Charleville and Mallow three convic- 
tions under the Insurrection Act had taken place, and several acquit- 
tals. We are glad to mention, on the authority of a Correspondent, 
that the country between Mallow and Millstreet is comparatively tran- 
quil ; and that the judicious firmness of Sergeant Torrens has had 
the best effects. 

It is too true, however, that the Outrages continue. At Castletown, 
near Dunmanway, a large dairy-house and nine cows were destroyed 
At Macroom, in mid-day, a large farm-house was burnt, with all its 
furniture, &c. Three other houses were also set on fire and consumed 
in another quarter, with the horrible details of which, we shall not 
trouble the reader. As if this was not enough, the Devil of Orangeism 
has gotten into the South, or rather he has made himself more inani- 
fest thanusual. One of the Cork papers contains a letter from Bandon, 
describing the funeral of a “ Brother.” The Yeomanry and Orange- 
men of the place followed the body throngh the town with Orange 
flags and al! the insignia of the Order, preceded by the drum and fife 
of the Corps—and accompanied, we are sorry to say, by a party of 
the Rifle Corps, Dragoons, and Police, quartered at that place. But, 
says the letter, “ The conduct of those folks on their return from the 
church-yard, however, was still more offensive. As if to appease the 
spirit of the deceased, they continued to play, on their way back to 
an Orange Lodge, in which they spent the night, ‘ The Protestant Boys 
and Croppies lie down ;’ and, indeed, this party of mock mourners 
assumed, on the whole, an air of insolence and superiority unusual on 
all similar occasions; so that to form an adequate idea of the irrita- 
ting nature of the eutire exhibition, 1 man should not oni» be a spec 
tator, but a Catholic.” 

One house has been burnt in Clare, and eighteen Convicts had pass- 
ed through Ennis on their way to Cork, from the Counties of Galway 
and Mayo.— Dublin Evening Post, May 17. 





ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN IRELAND. 





We have good authority for stating, that a Commission will be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Packine System im Ireland. The Com. 
missioners, we hope, will be Englishmen, not that we are of opinios 
that just individuals might not be found on this side the Irish Chan- 
nel, but for the purpose solely of preventing any charges of a party 
or political nature being brought against them.—ZJ0. 








LOCAL TAXES. 

By a letter which we received yesterday from London, we find 
that there is every prospect that the Citizens of Dublin will ulti 
mately obtain justice from the Corporation. The Committee is sit- 
ting from day to day, and is constantly attended by Mr. James 
GratTTAN, Mr. Sprine Rice, Mr. Luke Wuite, Col. Waite, 
Mr. Denis Browns, Sir J. Newport, Mr. SNeEyp, &c. &e. The 
question at present before the Committee is the Grand Jary Cess. 
It is supposed that the Medical Part of the Corporation will be re- 
duced, and means taken to prevent the formation of Term and Pre- 
senting Juries from the Corporation alone. The Pipe-water and 
Metal-main will certainly be taken out of the hands of their “ Ho- 
nors,” and it is hoped that Mr. PLUNKETT will be ordered by the 
House to recover the arrears growing out of this gross job. Trus- 
tees, it is imagined, will be appointed —Jb. 
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PROMOTIONS. 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, May I7 
—~— 
WAR OFFICE, May 17. 

4th Regiment of Light Dragoons, Lieutenant R. Burrows, vice 
Jarmy, deceased, dated, Sept. 27, 1822, to be Captain, without pur- 
chase. Lieutenant W. Fitzmaurice, from 65th Foot, vice Harrison, 
who exchanges, dated August 17,1522; Ensign C.H. Doyle, from 
the 87th Foot, without purchase, vice Burrowes, promoted, dated 
Sept. 27. 1822; and Lieutenant H. Cochrane, from the 8th Light 
Dragoons, vice Robison, who exchanges, dated Nov. 5, 1822, to be 
Lieutenants. 

Sth Ditto, Lieutenant R. Robinson, from the 4th Light Dragoons, 
vice Cochrane, who exchanges, dated Nov. 5, 1822; and Cornet 
the Hon. C. Westenra, by purchase, vice Yergusson, who retires, 
dated Dec. 18, 1822, to be Lieutenaats. 

13th Ditto, Captain F. Grove, from the 69th Foot, rice Savage, 
who exchanges, dated Aug. 1, 1822, to.be Captain. Cornet R. Ellis, 
without purchase, vice W. A. Brown, deceased, dated Oct. 5, 18225 
Lieutenant G. Manners, from the 54th Foot, vice Lynam, who ex- 
changes, dated Nov. 27, 1822; and Cornet W. Hislop, by purchase, 
vice Cockburne, promoted in the 17th Light Dragoons, dated Dec.” 
26, 1822, to be Lieutenants, 
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Thirty-two Convicts set ott ; 
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- Dragoons, to be Lieutenaut, by purchase ; dated May &, 1823; and 


30 


She Athtow, 


July 12 
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LEE 

3d Regiment of Foot Guards—Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. Elpbin- 
stone, from the half pay of the 4th West-India Regiment, to be Cap- 
tain and Lieutenant-Coloncl, vice C. Dashwood, who exchanges.— 
Dated May 8, 1823. 

14th Regiment of Foot—Brevet Colonel W.T. Edwards, from the 
17th Foot, tobe Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Maclaine, who exchanges. 
Dated November 4, 1822. 

Lieutenant J. B. Ainsworth to be Captain, by purchase, vice 
Raynsford, who retires. Dated Dec. 25, 1822: Ensign J. Watson 
to be Licuténeni, by purchase, vice Ainsworth promoted. Dated 
as above. 

H. S._ La Roche, Gent. without purchase, vice O'Neil, deceased, 
dated Nov. 14, 1822, and A. Donald, Gent. by pur hase, vice Wat- 


it 


15th ditto, Cornet Hon. G. Finch, from the half-pay of the 9th 
Light Dragoons, to be Ensign, vice J. O. Gage, who exchanges. 
Dated May 8, 1823. 

17th Ditto, Lieutenant-Colonel A. Maclaine, from the 14th Foot, 
to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Edwards, who exchanges. Dated 
Nov. 4, 1822. 

Lieutenant P. S. Nugent, from the 44th Foot, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Gray, who exchanges. Dated Dec, 11, 1822; Lieutenant J. 
OQ. Clunie to be Adjutant, vice Evans, who resigus the Adjutancy 
only. Dated Dec. 18, 1822. 

20th Ditto, Major T. C. Green, from the 24th Foot, to be Major, 
vice Hogg, who exchanges. Dated October 29, 1822. 

23d Ditto, Lieutenant Hon. C. Grey, from the haif-pay of the 53d 
Foot, to be First Lieutenant, vice R. Smith, who exchanges, receiv- 
ing the diticrence. Dated May 8, 1823. 

24th Ditto, Major J. Hogg, from the 20th Foot, to be Major, vice 
Green, who exchanges. Dated Oct. 29, 1822. 

30th Ditto. Lieutenant W. Sullivan to be Captain, without pur- 
chase, vice Machell, deceased. Dated Nov. 18, 1822. 

Ensign C. Deane to be Licutenant, without purchase, vice Sulli- 
van. Dated as above; C. W. Barrow, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Deane. Dated as above. 

3ist Ditto, Lieutenant-Colonel R. B. Fearon, from unattached half- 
pay, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice G. G. C. L’Estrange, who ex- 
changes. Dated May 8, 1823. 

44th Foot.—Lieutenant A. W. Gray, from the 17th Foot, vice Nu- 
gent, who exchanges ; dated Dec. 11, 1822. Eusign W. Sargent, 
without purchase, vice Twinbcrrow, deceased ; dated Nov. 17, 1822,,. 
to be Licutenants. 

48th Ditto, Lord C. J. F. Russell to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Tucker, whose appointment has not takea placc. Dated May 8, 
1823. 

Sith Ditto, Licutenant J Lynam, from the 13th Light Dragoons, 
to be Lieutenant, vice Manners, who exchanges. Dated November 
27, 1822. 

59th Ditto, Lieut. J. H. Peake, from the 24th Foot, to be Lieuten- 
ant, without purchase, vice Barlow, removed to the 30th Foot. Da- 
ted Oct. 25, 1822. 

65tb Ditto, Lieutenant T. Harrison, from the 4th Light Dragoons, 
to be Lieutenant, vice Fitzmaurice, who exchanges. Dated Aug. 
17, 1822. 

67th Ditto, Lieutenant K. Cassidy, without purchase, vice Hall 
deceased; dated Nov. 13, 1822, and Licutenant T. J. Adair, by 
purchase, vice Hore; dated March 27, 1825, to be Captains. Ensign 
P. Brannan, vice Cassidy; dated Nov. 13, 1822, to be Lieutenant, 
without purchase. W. Child, Gent. vice Brannan ; dated Nov. 13, 
1822, to be Ensign without purchase. Serjeant-Major J. Johnston, 
vice Gormley, déeeased ; dated May 8, 1823, to be Quiarter-Master. 

69h Ditto, Captain G. W. Savage, from the 13th Light Dragoons, 
to be Captain, vice Grove, who exchanges. Dated Aug. 1, 1822. 

2d West-India Regiment—Captain M.J. Sparks, from the half-pay 
uf the Royal African Corps, to be Captain, without purchase. Dated 
April 25, 1822. 
Cape Corps, (Cavalry) Cornet W. J. St. John, from the 13th Light 


W. C. Sheppard, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase ; dated as above. 

BREVET—C. E. Molesworth, of the Cape Corps of Cavalry, to 
be Majoriuthe Army. Dated July 19, 1821. 

GARRISONS—Captain F. 1. Weeks, on the half-pay of the late 
Glengarry Feucibles, to be Town-Major of Montreal, vice Hughes, 
who retires upon full-pay. Dated Feb. 11, 1823. 

MEMORANDUM—Lord F. L.Gower, who exchanges from the 
Life Guards to half-pay of 17th Foot, on 14th February last, receiv- 
ed only the difference between the full-pay of Cornct and Sub-Lieu- 
tancy of Life Guards and the full-pay of an Ensigney. 


CO-PARTNERTSHIP. 

The subscribers having entered into partnership under the firm of 
HERRING, MITCHELL, & CO. 194 Pear!-street, solicit the patron- 
age of their friends and the public. 





R. G. HERRING, 


July 5, 1823. JOHN MITCHELID, 


Wiens AD IBEOW, 
~ NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1823. 


DEFECTION OF ABISBAL.—ENTRANCE OF THE FRENCH 
INTO MADRID. 


Yesterday the Packet ship New-York arrived from 


























Liverpoot, by which we received Lonpon papers to the 
31st May. These papers put us in possession of facts 
We shall de- 
tain our readers with a very few remarks and then refer 


from Spatw of a most important character. 


them to the extracts below. 

On 26th May, his Masesty’s Government received des- 
patches from Sevi__r announcing that Count Anrspax had 
declared against the Constitution, and had proposed :—1st, 
That it should be amended ;—2d, That the Kine should be 
set at liberty ;—3d, That the present Cortes should be 
dissolved and a new one assembled ;—4th, That he pro- 
tested against foreign interference. Count Arisparn com- 
municaied these sentiments in a letter to Count Montiso 
in-reply to the latter, who had written the former, implor- 
ing him to put an end to the ravages of anarchy, civil 
discord, and foreign invasion, which distracted his beloved 
country. This correspondence we subjoin, which will be 
perused with great interest. Count Apispat forwarded 


and others. Some doubts were, even at the latest dates, en- 


or inconcert with the other Spantsu Generals ; the majority 
of accounts, however, were in favour of the latter opinion. 
If this be true, to which we may add our own conviction, 
there is an end to the Sranisu war. 
right of the army to amend the Constitution, since it has 
been conceded on all sides that they possessed the right to 
create it. 
son promoted, dated Dec. 25, 1822, to be Ensigus. Axsrspav’s conduct entirely patriotic, and that he has con- 
sulted the true interest of his country. 


ject of the Frencu seemed to be, to shut him up in Bar- 


jection. 


be 


ertained whether this is an insolated act of ApispaL’s alone, 


Let no one deny the 
The Sun and other respectable papers declare 


The Duc d’AncovLeme entered Maprip on the 24th 
May at 10 A. M. ti 
The reported victory of Mina turns out to be a fabrica- 
tion. This active officer was still in Catatonia; the ob- 
cELONA, in which some accounts stated they had suucceed- 
ed; other accounts describe him as still in the mountains. 

Accounts from ITALy state, that Lord Srrancrorp had 
written to the Greek Admiralty at Hypra, informing them 
that the Porte had consented to acknowledge the Indepen- 
dence of the Morea, upon condition of receiving an annual | q 
tribute. Accounts from other quarters assert that the 
Turxs were collecting immense sea and land forces in or- 
der to make a desperate effort to reduce the Greeks to sub- 


b) 


Another attempt at a counter-revolution has been made 
in Portucat, by General Sampayo, who seduced a part of 
the 4th Regiment of Dragoons. The Infant Don Miguel, 
the Kino’s son, had left his paternal roof and joined Sam-|& 
payo. ‘The Cortes were left in session devising means to 
ensure the public safety. 


[From the Courier of May 27.) 
IMPORTANT NEWS FROM SEVILLE, | § 


Despatches were yesterday received from Seville by Ministers, con- | 
taining intelligence of a character so decisive, that we can scarcely 
hesitate for a moment to consider the question of the war in Spain as 
atan end. We shall proceed to lay before our readers the substance 
of these despatches. 

It is true that the Count Abisbal has declared against the Constitu- 
tion, but not that he has gone over to the French, in the invidious sense | 
of thatexpression. He has made propositions, and they embrace the | 
following points :—Ist. He admits the Constitution requires amend- | 1 
ment, and that it must be altered—2d. ‘The Kivg must be set at liber- t 
ty, and return to Madrid—3d. The present Cortes to be dissolved, | , 
and a new one assembled, comprising Delegates from all parties in 
Spain, for the purpose of forming a new Constitution=4th. He pro- 
tests against any foreign interference in the new modelling of the ft 











is understood to have sent to the French Head-quarters to urge their | 
immediate advance, and the speediest possible occupation of the Cap- | ] 
ital. 


difference with which the late constitution, and its adherents, are view- 


ABISBAL will terminate in a quiet arrangement of the affairs of that | 
distracted country. Should it prove so, and if the event is brought. 
about, as we trust it will, in a way consistent with the honour of} 
Spain, as an independent nation, we CONGRATULATE Evropr, and— | 


condole with Earl Grey. 
[From the Courier of May 28.) 





rangements as will speedily put an end to hostilities. 
ed copies of his answer to MontTIJ0, to Mina, BALLASTEROS, and 
MOoRILLO, and it was not doubted they would act in concert with 
him. ABIsBAL’s army did not exceed four thousand men, and he 
prudently marched them from Madrid, fearful of the consequences | 
that would likely ensue, had they remained in the capital, when the | 
French troops entered it. On the 16th, the day after he had writ- 
ten his letter to MontT1J0, he addressed the following Proclamation 
to the inhabitants of Madrid: 


PROCLAMATION. 


INHABITANTS OF MADRID!—lIf military operations, and a de- 
sire not to compromise the generous inhabitants of Madrid, compel 
me to evacuate the capital, | will not abandon it until the garrison 
destined to preserve public tranquillity is replaced by an enemy’s 
force, introduced by a Convention authorized by the laws of war. 
If some ill-designing men flatter themselves with the hope of pillage 
and disorder, let them renounce their criminal projects, and be as- 
sured that exemplary chastisement will be inflicted for every move- 
ment not authorized by law. 

I have respected, and I respect, the opinions of all, because I am 
persuaded that a liberal Government ought so to act, so long as 
those who are not agreed as to the merit of established laws, do not, 
nevertheless, fail in punctual obedience to them; but I will not suf- 
fer party-fury to stain with blood the soil of the capital of the most 
enlightened nation, or the ambitious and perfidious views of a small 
number of individuals to compromise the tranquillity of a city dis- 
tinguished for its patriotism aud taleuts. 

(Signed) The Count DE L’ABISBAL. 

Madrid, May 16. 

The question of the Spanish war assumes a totally new aspect 
from these events which have taken place at Madrid, but in reason- 
ing upon them, we must not forget that there is still mach to ascer- 
tain before any conclusive inferences can be deduced. One very 
important consideration is, whether AnispAx has acted in concert 
with the other Constitution Generals, or whether, having the de- 
fence of the Capital entrusted to him, his surrender of it has been 
merely an insulated act of negotiation. If we are to suppose the 
former, then we should say, there remains no chance of Spain mak- 
ing a successful resistance ; but if the latter should turn out to be 
the case, then, whatever may have been hitherto the probabilities of 
ultimate triumph, they wiil not be materially diminished by the 
transaction. 

The letter from ABISBAL to Count MoNntTIJO, contains, in the 





copies of his letter to Generals MoniLLo, BattasTenos, 


would seem, indeed, that at the period of writing this lettey 
not fully determined upon the course he would pursue ; “why 
he distinctly enough intimates what he would consider as tl 
and proper one, still he prefaces the intimation by repeated 
ces of his determination to obey the orders of the Go 
facto, and which, he maintains, it was his duty todo. 
one remarkable omission. 
unforiunately for the nation, the Ministry which governs jt 
capable of rescuing it from danger to which it is reduced by the 
skilfulness of the preceding Ministers, and by the unpar Un 
imprudence of the last, who have provoked the present war, 
displaying the energy necessary for upholding the dignity of th 
nation, in proposing those conciliatory means, that might hay, . 
ted the minds of the Spaniards, and have prevented foreigner, fr 
the daring attempt to interfere in the private disputes of Spain rv 
violating the territory of the nation without any previous decn,. 


those, who without possessing adequate means to defend th 
try, exposed it to all the calamities of invasion. 


ital on the following day. This information reached Parijs 
telegraphic despatch, and consequently nothing could be added, as) 
the reception which the invading army met with. 


back to Madrid from Seville. 
' Ministers would vainly attempt to dispute. 
































































































en made by him as the basis of his co-operation with France. |! 


he haq 
though, 
ASSurap. 
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donable 
withou 
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declara 
on of war.” - 
If this be so, what monstrous folly and wickedness it implies j, 

Suu 
© Coun 


“ST. PETERSBURGH, May 9 


«“ The Chamberlain Kricozow is appointed Counsellor of State 


and Civil Governor of Tula, and Colonel Mrronow, Counsello; 0 
State and Civil Governor of Tambow.” 


[From the Courier of May 29.] 


Despatches were received yesterday evening by Government fem 
ir CHARLES STUART, Communicating the intelligence of the entry 9) 


the French advanced guard into Madrid on the 23d instant (last Fr}. 


ay.) His Royal Highness the Duke d’ANGOULEME entered the cap 


by a 


Count de l'Anisnat had retired with his troops upon the Tagns— 


We can state confidently, that the reports of his being arrested are yo; 
credited in the the highest political circles of either Paris or London, 


It seems there is little doubt that AnisBaL, before he took the dec). 


sive step he has taken, had communication with the other Constity. 


tional Generals. 
pacific arrangements will grow out of the transaction. 


It is this circumstance which creates the belief, thar 
of tl In fact, if th, 
rmy, which proclaimed the Constitution, now chooses to modify jy. 


we do not see why its will should not be as omnipotent one way a 
the other, especially if the modifications are of a nature to secure the 
co-operation of the invaders. 
before we can understand the precise bearings of recent events; }jy 
if ApisBaL continues to be followed by his troops, we should not \y 


We must await for particular detail 


urprised to find him and them employed in escorting Frropryayp 
Their summons the Cortes and th 


Paris, May 26. 
ARMY OF THE PYRENEES.—FOURTH CORPS. 


‘Report from his Excellency the Minister. Secretary of State, ti 


the Minister of War. 
“Gerona, May 19, 1823—At midnight. 
“ Monsieur,—A Report of Gen. Donnadieu, dated Castelterso) 
Sth, 6 A. M. announces to me, that Gen. Romagosa and the Ist Bat 
alion of the 18th, have pursued the enemy as far as St. Felin, driver 
hem out of that village, and established theinselves there for t) 


night. 


“ Gen. Romagosa‘having returned to Casteltersol about 6 o'cloc 
his morning, reports that a great number of the enemy had perishet 


Constitution, but, for the sake of preserving the peace of Madrid, he’ ...4 among others the Colonel of ihe Regimert of Leon. 


* General Donnadieu is to march to-day upon Mina, who is at Co. 
ent. 
“ A report which I have this moment received from Gen. Curia! 


* ® ° ati *. =z , \ ire in. . . « s $ 
Such is the information, and, convinced as we are of the entire in- | states, that Milans, having about 3,000 men at this time under his or- 


h .. adiaie, on fe eerie thee oy -| ders, has retired from saint Celoni upon Arengs de Mar, whence 
ed by the people of Spain, we have no doubt that this movement of} without doubt, he will direct his retreat by way of Lataro upon Bar 
celona, 


“ T have the honour to be, &c. 
“The Marshal Duke de Conegliano, 
“ MONCEY, 
From the Morning Chronicle, May 29. 
“By letters lately received from Seville, we regret to learn that tly 


town and places adjoining are not so Constitutional as we had hoped 
We are assured that Ministers consider the intelligence they yes- | they were, and that the Cortes were in a critical situation owing to 
terday received from Spain, as decisive with regard to the issue of | the change of Ministers, in consequence of their having expressed 4 
the war. The proceeding of Count AnispAL must lead to such ar-| desire to negotiate, which it was feared a majority would second. In: 
He despatch- | deed our letters add that the French expect to settle every thing inv‘ 


few days. We lament that such a termination of so gallant a strug: 
gle for liberty should be expected ; but our information is of that na 
ture that we cannot withhold it, We hope the expectation will not 
realized. If it be, all we can say is, that we hope the Cortes wil 
meet their deserts ;, for in that case it will be difficult to equal them 
in baseness and imbecility. 


[From the Courier of May 30.) 


The Paris Papers of Thursday, and some of those of Wednesday 
have arrived since our last. They contain the intelligence which w 
mentioned yesterday, as having been sent by Sir C. Stuart, of t 
entry of the Duke d’AncouLeME into Madrid, on Saturday last, « 
nine o'clock in the morning. 

The Moniteur of Tuesday contains an article from Petersburs! 
dated the Ist of May, which states as certain, that the war betwee! 
France and Spain will not cause any change inthe harmony existil. 
between Great Britain and Russia, and that the latter, “ follow: 
the example of the Cabinet at James's, is resolved, under all circum 
stances, to maintain the strictest neutrality. 

The inteligence from the Fourth Corps of the Army of the Pyrenc’ 
under Moncey, discloses no particular advantages that had been g4"" 
ed by it in Catalonia. The previous accounts stated, that Gener 
Donnapreu was marching upon Mina at Cellent ; and we hinte’ 
yesterday, that when he arived there, he would probably find the ob 
ject of his pursuit, like Pore’s North, a little further onwards. It hi 
proved just so. The Journal des Debats of Wednesday says, “ Dos: 
NADIEU has rendered himself master of Celleut ; on his arrival, Mis! 
abandoned it.”—This is the General, whom it has pleased some of ott 
contemporaries to undervalue ; yet, thouah we have heard for th 
last month, of Curraw’s corps, and Doxnapiev’s corps, and 4 wag 
LES’ corps, and two or thre others, constantly in his track, not one © 
them has been able to find him. Now, as it was obviously his object 
to give employment to the enemey’s troops, and such employment ® 
would prevent them from advancing to support the other divisions “ 
the army, can it be denied that he has succeeded ? Can it, too, be’ 
nied that his plan was a good one, having a numerically inferior 10" 
and one greatly inferior in military equipments, &c.? If then, "™ 
allowed that Min’s plan was good, and that he has successfully ws 
ried it into execution, we confess our inability to understand by whit 
process of reasoning it can be shewn, that he himself is not @ £°° 
General. 


[From the Sun of May 31.) eet 
What we have previously said respecting negotiations ner 
France and the new Spanish Ministsrs has been confirmed, that the! 





way of suggestion, the propositions which we yesterday stated had 


are now actually in progrese, and that the whole has been arrang‘* 
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with the full knowledge and sanction of the British Governmett. 
itis added that many of the Cortes have really absented themselves 
upon the understanding that they are not to be molested when the 
new order of affairs is established. The paper further says, that 
there is no foundation for the report that Austria was assembling an 
army, and that we may confidently add, that Austria, Russia, and 
prussia have determined to adopt the same neutral! policy which has 
regulated the conduct of the British Ministers. The next informa- 
tion expected from Spain will, it is supposed, state the return of the 
King to Madrid, and the final adjustment of the ditierence between 
France and Spain; and from the same quarter we learn that the 
terms offered by the former are such as will be satisfactory to Eu- 
rope in general. 
[From the Courier of May 31.} 

With respect to the true character of that affair [Abisbal’s], and 
all the important consequences that may flow from it, we are still 
without sufficient data to form an exact judgment. We can state, 
jowever, that in the highest political circles, the conviction remains 
unshaken that an amicable arrangement will take place. 





CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN COUNT MONTIJO AND 
COUNT ABISBAL. 
COUNT MONTIJO TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE COUNT ABISBAL. 

In the name of our afflicted country, I have recourse to your Ex- 
cellency, the only person who can save her, and entreat you to con- 
sider Spain, divided and dismembered by her own children, as in 
the same situation in which she was in 1808, raising the voice of 
common distress, and soliciting all her offspring for a deliverer. 

At that period, as at present, the disorders of her Government de- 
bilitated her to such a degree, as to leave her without defence, and 
make it appear that it was easy to conquer her. At that time, as 
yow, the nation which is our neighbour offered to remedy the evils 
which were felt by all, took possession of our fortresses, and intro- 
duced armies, with a view thereby to ensure the happiness which 
it tendered, and which is the greatest possible that any people can 
enjoy, namely, a just and moderate Government. At that time, as 
now, the Spaniards were driven to despair by the calamities they 
suffered, opened their houses and arms to the stranger, receiving 
and carrying him, as it were in triumph, through the Northern Pro- 
sinces up to the Capital. 

The latter resounded with shouts of joy at the entry of the French 
troops and of the General who led them. Every evil was looked 
upon as trifling, and preferable to the continuation of disorder and 
despotism, insomuch that people invoked the despotism of Bona- 
parte to get rid of that of Godoy. Even so, now the public are cla | 
morous for the absolute King, in order to free themselves from | 
auarchy and from the despotism of the many. 

In fine :—then, as now, two Powers disputed the ascendant, be- 
cause neither of them possessed the general good-will. The people, 
jn Silence and dismay, veiwed, with bitter smiles, and almost with 
complacency, the fall of their Government and even of their King, 
forgetting the mischiefs they brought on themselves and the dan- 
cers Which they incurred. Bat all at once an undaunted voice call- 
ed out at Aranjucz, “Long live Spain—down with the Despot !”’ 
aud as soon as the latter had disappeared all Spaniards united. 
Division was at an end; patriotism and valour were roused, and the 





Conqueror of Europe at last deplored his imprudence. 

It was at Aranjuez that Bonuparte lost his power; for without the 
19th of March, the Spaniards would have made no resistance. But 
now the French are once more uear the capital; the injustice aud 
perverseness of the existing Government are well known; still we 
do not hear the shout, which all are hoping for, of “Spain for ever! 
Independence for ever!” The armed force, the warriors of Spain, 
are split into parties, outdoing each other in acts of injuctice, be- 
cause none of them is sanctioned by the general will. The soldier 
is loth to incur useless dangers; he deserts his ranks, and will ul- 
timately abandon his Generals, who find it impossible to support 
any cause. . 

Let, therefore, your Excellency come toa decision, and stretch 
forth your hand to save yourself and to save us, that is, the country. 
Her welfare is the first law. Your Excellency knows and has de- 
elared, that the sovereignty of the People being once recognised, it 
becomes a duty to obey the general will, which amounts to this, that 
the Constitution of 1812 ought not to be retained, because it does 
not guarantee individual safely, nor preserve the dignity of the 
Spanish Monarchy. 

Proclaim, therefore, what all desire, and act in concert with the 
other Generals whv entertain the same sentiments. Declare your- 
self independent until the King shall be released. Collect your ar- 
my, and hasten to destroy the origin of discord, so that the Factions, 
the Royalists, and the Foreigners, being deprived of every pretext, 
may have their designs frustrated, if they wish to rob us of the glo- 
ry of delivering their King; and their plans totally defeated, if, un- 
der this pretext, they conceal some other wish. 

Your Excellency ought to consider that no party can be sustained 
without strength, and you may have already perceived that the latter 
cannot be acquired without public confidence, to obtain which it is 
necessary to act in conformity with the general will. 

Were I not well asured that your Excellency loves Spain and glory, 
I should not apply to you to avail yourself ofthe grandest opportuni- 
'y which has ever occurred, of becoming the deliverer not only of Spain, 
but of all Europe. It would be an insult upon your penetration to 
‘well upon the melancholy consequences, and, above all, upon the 
uselessness of taking any other resolutions; for to attempt the defence 
of any cause with few forces when more numerous forces are at hand, 
is to enfeeble the cause which we desire to uphold. 

_ To sum up the whole, I am certain that it is as impossible to estab- 
lish despotism in Spain, as it is to sustain the Constitution of 1812; 
with this difference only, that, at the expense of blood and numerous 
forces, the former might be kept up for some time, but to put in prac- 
tice the Constitution of the year 1812, is physically and morally im- 
Possible, and consequently it has failed in Spain and every where 
rlse, for it is contradictory in itself, and contains the principles of its 
own destruction. It could prevail no where, because it is out of the 
power of man to create beings with qualities essentially contradictory. 

Let your Excellency consider these truths, which the love of his 
‘ountry have suggested to him who prays God to preserve you many 
years. 

[Sienep 


The Conde del MONTIJO. 
Mavrip, May 11, 1828. 


ANSWER OF COUNT D'ABISBAL. 
[TRANSLATION.] 

Most Excellent Sir—This day was delivered to me by the Chief of 
the Etat-Major, the letter of your Excellency, dated the 11th instant; 
and in reply to it, it is my daty to observe to you, that as the Chief 
of this District, and Commander of the Army, it is incumbent on me 
'0 comply with the orders of the Government, at the head of which is 
his Majesty, and that I am resolved to pzrsue this line of conduct, 
though I am fully convinced that, unfortunately for the nation, the 
Ministry which governs it is incapable of rescuing it from the dan- 
gers to which it is reduced by the unskilfulness of the preceding Mi- 


nistries, and by the unpardonable imprudence of the last, who have 
provoked the present war without displaying the energy necessary 
for upholding the dignity of the nation, or proposing those conciliato- 
ry means that might have united the minds of Spaniards, and have 
prevented foreigners from the daring attempt to interfere in the pri- 
vate disputes of Spain, by violating the territory of the nation, with- 
out any previous declaration of war, 

I have observed already, andl now repeat, that in the capacity of 
General, | must obey the orders of the Goverument, and not set the 
example of a pernicious disobedience, which would authorize that ot } 
those Spaniards whom the law places under my orders, and would 
open a vast field to private ambition; but as a Spanish citizen, who 
may, without transgressing the laws, indulge his own thoughts res- 
pecting the situation of the country, and the means which might be 
taken to rescue her from the ruin prepared for her by discord, by fa- 
naticism, and by the interests of ihe individual heads of party, who 
disguise their ambitious views with the sacred name of love for their 
country, and of a amnerous class of men who have nothing to lose, 
and who are inflamed with the love of plunder and distraction alone, 
which would contribute to the prosrerity of those persons who can 
invke a figure in society only when the barriers of subordination and 
respect to the laws are removed. Iam of opinion, that the majority 
of the nation is not solicitous to continue the Constitution of the year 
1812, though it is not for me to investigate the causes which may have 
produced the very notorious dislike expressed in regard to the laws 
emanating from it. 

That the decided majority of intelligent persons distributed among 
the different parties which unfortunately divide the nation, abhors 
both despotism and fanaticism, and only wishes for a liberal Consti- 
tution, which may conciliate, as much as possible, all classes of the 
State; unite the will of the Spaniards, by insuring the dignity and 
inviolability of the Constitutional Throne ; and do away the pretext 
that may be pleaded by foreigners for intermeddling in our domestic 
concerns, to the manifest infraction of the Law of Nations; so as to 
compel them to desist from their enterprise, on perceiving that Spa- 
nish wisdom knows how to curb the fury of parties, and force them 
to retire; because the Spaniards themselves, in concert with their Mo- 
narch, discuss like brethren the questions which divided their opi- 
nions. 

That aconsiterable portion of the lower classes, unaccustomed to 
think for themselves, have no opinion whatever, act on the rooted ha- 
bit of respecting as most just that which is most ancient, and desire 
pillage and licentiousness, which, at the expense of people of proper- 
ty, supply them with some conveniences which they must forego in 
times of tranquillity ; and that the means which might be employed 
to re-establish peace and anion would be—firstly, to notify to the in- 
vading army that the nation, in concurrence with the King, proposed 
to make in its present Constitation such alterations as experience has 
taught it to be necessary, to unite the minds of the Spaniards, and 
ensure their happiness, as well as the diguity of the Constitutional 
Throne; and that, consequently, it ought to retire from the Spanish | 
territory, and confine itself to amicable intervention by means of its 
Ambassador—secondly, that his Majesty and his Government should 
again be established at Madrid as the capital of the monarchy, lest 
it should be said that he sojourns at Seville against his inclination— 
thirdly, that in order to make in the Constitution such reforms as are 
deemed requisite, a new Cortes should be convened, whose Deputies 
should present themselves with the powers specified by the Constitu- 
tion—fourthly, that it be proposed to his Majesty, that he would be 
pleased to choose a Ministry which should be wedded to no party, and 
should deserve the confidence of all, as well as that of foreign powers. 
—And, fiithly, that a general amnesty should be decreed; and that a 
disposition should be evinced to pay attention to, and employ, without 
any regard to former opmions, all Spaniards who, from their penetra- 
tion, services, and patriotism, should be worthy of being preferred. 











Such is my private opinion ; and as a Spanish citizen who is terrifi- 
ed at the present situation of his country, and who, at the expense of 
his blood, would prevent the effusion of that of his fellow-citizens, I 
will cheerfully subscribe any representation which may bring about 
so sacred an object. 

God preserve your Excellency many years. 

Signed) The Conde de ABISBAL. 

Madrid, May 15, 1823. 


CoE ESTER 
Se 


It is a gratifying circumstance, that, whilst the agricultural in- 
terest of the country is gradually recovering from its recent depres- 
sion, the manufacturing districts are in a state of unprecedented 
activity. Numerous factories are rearing, and some thousands of 
cottages have, within a short period, sprung up for the accommoda- 
tion of the increasing number of artisans. We are happy to state, 
that the shipping interest also, which for some time, was in a most 
depressed state, even worse than that of agriculture, but which de- 
pression the ship-owners bore with more fortitude and much less re- 
pining, is now comparatively flourishing. Good vessels are in 
demand, and are becoming scarce. Our dock-quays are crowded 
with goods for export; and life and activity pervade all the marine 
departments. In every carpenter’s yard one or more vessels are 
building ; and every man able and willing to work may now rea. 
dily obtain employment. The only parts about the docks which are 
in danger of being moss-grown are the timber-yards, which are 
comparatively emptied of their contents, from the amazing quantity 
of timber which has lately been sent up the country for buildings 
in the manufacturing districts. The tonnage of the port of Liver- 
pool, for the last year, exceeded that of the preceding year by 
53,054 tons; and there is every probability that this year will ex- 
hibit a considerable increase. Such is the state of Liperpool in 
May, 1823.—Liverpool Courier. 

{[P Exchange at New-York on London 64 per cent. 
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British Sumniary. 














Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, Ambassador to the Court of 
Sweden, embarked on board the Seringapatam, of 44 guns, 
at Leith, and sailed for Stockholm on the 24th May. 





The Committee for aiding and assisting the Greeks sit| 
| daily at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. 

The Prince and Princess of Saxe Weimar, have arrived 
‘in England ona visit. 

The Pitt Club in London celebrated their Triennial 
Commemoration of the birth of the late Rt. Hon. Wm. Pitt 
at Merchant ‘Tailors’ Hall on the 28th May. Lord Ken- 
yon took the chair on account of the illness of the Duke of 
Richmond. ' 

Lord Nugent, in the House of Commons on the 28th of 
May, brought forward his motion for restoring a part of the 





under greater disabilities than the Catholics of lreland.— 
The motion was seconded by Mr. S. Wortley, and Mr. Peel 
expressed his readiness to take the subject into considera- 
tion. The motion was agreed to, to bring in the bill, without 
a division. : 

Sir Robert Wilson met with a warm reception at Vigo 
and Carunna upon landing in Spain. He entered one of 
the Regiments of Spanish Militia as a grenadier, in which 
capacity he awaits the disposal of the Spanish Government. 
They may probably dispose of hitn by sending him home 
again. 

Birnti—On the 20th ultimo, at Seville, the Consort of 
the Infant Don Francisco Paulo, (brother to the King of 


Spain,) of a Prince. Two of the Deputies of the Cortes 
veritied the birth. 


It is proposed to raise a Colossal Equestrian Statue, by 
subscription, to his Royal Highness the Duke of York ; to 
be placed in front of the Horse Guards. 

Mr. Brougham, in the House of Commons, inquired of 
Mr. Canning if his Majesty's Government were in posses- 
sion of any information with respect to certain designs of 
Austria on the Swiss Cantons—such as military possession 
—the offer of the Protectorate of an Austrian Archduke— 
appointment of Catholic Bishops, &c. &c. The Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman stated that his information did not bear 
him out in all these points, but even the least part of the 
lesser statement, if founded in fact, was much too much now 
to be told. 


Mr. Sec. Cannine—* If the least part of the lesser state- 
ment of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman would be much 
too much, it may be a satisfaction to him to know that the 
least part of that lesser statement is much more than his 
Majesty’s Government are informed of.” 

The state of Ireland becomes very alarming. A man 
has been arrested at Castledermount in whose possession 
were found a quantity of ball cartridges and some fire-arms. 
Major Tandy has seized in the County of Kildare, near 
Milerstown, 500 stand of arms. Martial Law must take 
place ere long. 

Vauxhall Gardens opened on the 19th May with many 
improvements and additional decorations. 
has been erected for ballets. 
was Cinderella. , 

The King of the Netherlands has approved of the pro- 
ject of cutting a Canal between Bergen, im Hennigan, and 
the Scheldt. 

The Sun of the 18th states that the Marquess of Has 
tings will not proceed to the lonian Islands as has been sta- 
ted, but to Naples, as his Majesty’s Representative at that 
Court. Sir Thomas Maitland will resume the government 
of the Tonian Islands. 


A regular stage 
The ballad of the first mght 


—o 
A translation of the Memoirs of the celebrated and ec- 


centric General Rapp, the first Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon, 
written by himself, will be published in a few days. 

The 5th and 6th parts of Las Cases’ Journal of the Con- 
versations of Napoleon, which have just appeared, fully 
equal the former parts in interest and importance. Among 
a great variety of other curious subjects, they contain 
Napoleon’s own relation of his return from Elba, and ar- 
rival at Paris ; his escape from Egypt; his projects, had 
he returned conqueror from the invasion of Russia ; his 
political defence, sketched by himself, &c. &c. &c. 

The new Edition just published of Madame Canpan’s 
very interesting Memoirs of Manic AntornetTe, is em- 
bellished with an additional portrait, and very striking 
likeness of that unfortunate Queen. 

The Noble author of ‘* Glenarvon,” *“* Graham Hamil- 
ton,” and “‘ Ada Reis,” has two new works in the press, 
one of which, a tale, entitled, * Charles and Julia,”’ is on 
the eve of publication. 

Tue Erontan.—A Third Edition of this amusing work, 
which reflects so much honour on the various Writers, is 
just published, printed uniformly with the Sketch-Book ; 
to which it has not inaptly been compared, on account of 
its spirited delineations of Life and Manners. 

Dustin, May 13.—The funeral of Dr. Troy, commenc- 
ed passing our office at a few minutes before two, and ‘con- 
tinued for about an hour. Several thousand mourners, 
with scarfs, and bands, passed on foot, and in the rear of 
the procession, there were 120 carrirges. The crowd 
accompanying the procession was immense.—Dub. Jour. 














The Right [lonorable Stratford Canning, (accompanied 
by Mr. Wilmot, his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States,) has arrived 
at New-York from Washington, and will in a few days, sail 
in the British Packet for England. 





rights and privileges to the Catholics of England who labor} 
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THE SPANIARD AT THE ALTAR OF HIS COUNTRY. 


The banner is flung on the sky, 
For honour, for treedom, for Spain, 
And we swear by that proud sign to die, 
Ere her spirit be fettered again. 
ve swear by the heroes who perish’d to save, 
e shall live with the free or shall fall with the brave. 


The Despots who wildly profane 
The name of the God we adore, 
While they come his free children to chain, 
And dash his bright altars in gore ; 
O! flushed with the vain hope of conquest they come, 
Provoking the curse of & desolate doom. 


When vassals in sorrow and shame, 
At the throne of their victor they lay, 
They call’d upon freedom'’s high name, 
And she led them in victory’s way. 
But the battle once gain’d, they periidiously gave 
To the freedom that saved them, the scourge and the grave, 


In the feast of their folly and pride, 
Pre the fumes of their revel be cold, 
That God shall their insolence chide, 
Whose voice smote Belsgazzar ot old. 
Their chaplets of glory shal! wither in gloom, 
And the deep curse of nations write shame on their tomb. 


Let them rush like the torrent along, 
When winter impels its wild force, 
The rock of our freedom is strong, 
It shall dash back the foam of their course. 
They may waste the rich fields and bright valleys of Spain, 
But freedom shall bid them bloom greenly again. 


But the darkness that chill’d us has died, 
The fetters of Priestcraft are torn, 
And man ia his natural pride, 
Meets the frown of his tyraut with scorn, 
And the heathcomb despots in wrath have decreed, 
Are ready—as Spartans were ready—to biced. 


ADVE RETSAUSNLS. 

















PROPOSALS 
FOR PUBLISHING BY SUCSCRIPTION, 
a] ? ’ y ry. y . ‘ r 
TWO VIEW: OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 
IN AQUA TINTA, 
FROM DRAWINGS BY iV. G. WALL. 
ORRECT views of the City of New-York, have long been a desideratum, and it hus 
been a sul.ject of surprise, that no attempt has been made to exhibit to the public, the 
leading features of a city, which possesses so great an interest from its political and com- 
mercial importance, as well as from the natural beauties of its situation. Mr. Wall has 
heen induced by these considerations, te offer to the patronage of the public, two aqua tin- 
ta engravings of this City, from drawings taken, one from Weebawk, the other from 
vn Heights ; inthe choice of which points of view, he has heen determined, by their 
effurding the most favourable view of the city and conveying the mo-t correct impression 
of the bewties of the Bay, and the sur:ommiing scenery ; 
Every exertion w)!! he made to obiais the best pos-ibie execution of these engravings, 4 
artist of known and‘approved skill, having heen engaged for the purposd 
The views will be ready for delivery about the month of August. 
Price to Subscribers, 12 dollars coloured. 
To non-subscribers, 14 dollars do ‘ 
The criginal drawings may be secn at Mr. Megarey’s, No. 96 Broadway, or at Mr. Hill's, 
Engraver, Hanmmond-street, Greenwich. 
Subscriptions will be received by W. G. Wall. 519 Greenwich street. Tuly 12.—tf. 


SERMONS BY THE REV. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, A. M. 
Vicar of Harrows, author of “ The Velvet Cushion,” “ World without Seals” &c. &e 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 

By W. B. GILLEY, No. 92 Broadway. 





RECOMMENDATIONS. 
From the Rev. Jamcs Milnor, D. D. Rector of St. George's Church. 
DEAR SIR, June 11, 1823. 
I Have read, with great interest and delight, the Sermons of the Rev. Mr. 
Cunningham, and am elad that you contemplate their republication. Mr. C. is well known 
asa writer; and the volume with which you propose to favour the public wil] by, no means 
detract from his literary reputation, while it exhibits him ia the interesting character of an 
able, evangelical, and impressive preacher of the gespel. I am persuaded these Sermons 
are calculated tu be very usefulto those who may perwe them, and [ hope they may be 
geperally read. 
Yours respectfully, 
JAMES MILNOR. 
Mr. W. B. GILLEY. 


| the teeth-even, and takes away 


TOOTH ACHE. 


Cured ix:stantancously, and without pain, even where all the known applications 
have failed to afford relief. 

SS MILFORD, Dentist, from Philadelphia, assures those who may be disposed to try 
We his remedy, that ho wil! make a pertect cure, and enable the patient te chew with the 
teeth that were affected, even though the complaint bad been aggravated by bad treatment. 
In less than forty eght hours after the pain is cured, Mr. M. can plug the tooth with the 
greatest ease to the patient. Black and Yellow teeth clean sed and brought to their original 
colour, and prevented from decaying if it has commenced. He also se erates and makes 

the decayed parts. Artificial eeth neatly fixed, and stuunps 


Milford’s Tooth Powder. . 
and valuable Powder, is excelled by none in use; it not ouly gives 
the teeth an elegant polish, but preserves and hardens the gums.—Price 25 cents. 

Milford’s Drops, forthe cure of tooth ache ; price 50 cents. LOTION, for the cure of 
Scorbutic Gums, and to fasten the teeth. and restere the flesh whenlost, price 50 cents. 
T hese medicines are warranted efficious and at the same time innocent. For sale by 

S. MILFORD. 273 Grewhich, near Warren-street. 
N. B. Refereces of the first respectability will be given. July 12.—tf. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ESTABLISHMENT, 


124 BROADWAY, 
Opposite the City-Hotel, New-York. 
HE subscriber has purchased the vafnable stock of Maps, Copperplates, and all the 
copy-right publications belonging to the’ late J. Melish, and has now ready for sale, a 
complete assortment of Maps. and Geographical Works, including «i] the new publications 


f merit. 
eee’ MELISH’S MAP OF THE UNITED STATES," 


and contiguous British and Spanish possessions and the West-Indies, improved up to the 
present time, with Major Long’s surveys, and accompanied by a book of “00 pages, con- 
taining a geographical description of the United States, and 12 octavo Maps, of principal 
places, the geography and an epitome of the history of each state, late census, &c. 4 valu- 
able work for reference. Size of the Map, five feet by four. Price on Rollers, or in a 
Portable form with the book 10 dollars. Map separate 8 dollars and a half. 

In 1818 Melish’s Map of the United States was used by the American and Span- 
ish governments in fixing the boundary line from the Gulf of Mexico to the Paci- 


Jjic Ocean. 

MELISH’S MAP OF THE WORLD. 
on Mercator’s projection, with the discoveries of Parry, Kotzebue, the New South Shetland 
Islands, the New States of South America, kc. with an octavo volume of descriptive 
matter, and Maps of the Isthmus of Darien, and of Suez. Price oa cloth and rollers, or in 
a portable form withthe book, Ten Dollars. 


THE TRAVELLER’S DIRECTORY 


through the United States, a description of all the principal roads, with remarks on the ri- 
vers; with an Appendix, containing Post-Office regulations, Land-Offices. Military Posts, 
Census of the United States, &c. illustrated by appropriate Maps, by J. Melish; the size 
is12mo. Price. with a Map of the United States, coloured, and a diagiam, half bound, 
Two Dollars. The same in a pocket-book foria Two Dollars and fifty cents. The same 
hook with two Maps on alargerscale, and diagram in a pocket-book form, Three Dollars. 

As a book of roads for the convenience of T'ravellers this work is unique, and is | 
too well known to require any recommendation. This edition has Tables of the 
counties, chief towns, and population of cach state,and much other valuable infor- 
mation. 

Also for sale, M1.iPS of the different states, on bank paper, coloured, from Fifty Cents 
to One Dollar and Fifty Cents each. 

The STATE MAPS ona large scale of South Carolina, North Carolina, Pennsylva- 
nia, New-York, Georgia, Louisiana, Ohio, Maryland and Delaware, Vermont, New Maimp- 
shire, Florida. 

ATLASSES, a great variety, for 75 cents. 

Lavoisne’s Folio Ailas, Tweity-five Dollars, just published. 


GOODRICH’S MAP OF THE HUDSON RIVER, 


on a scale of two miles to the inch, exhibiting the country seats, distances, heights of moun- 
tains, and every thing interesting tothe traveller. Price in a case to roll up Four Doilars, 
in a book form Three Dollars, or insheets Two Dollars and Fifty Cents. 
THE STATE OF NEW-YORK 
and contiguous states, by Eddy, on 4 sheets ; size 4 feet by 3. 

Asan accurate and minute Map, this is deservedly celebrated. and isthe most desirable 
for persons travelling through the Deters States, as itextends fiom the Rhode-I-land line 
in the East, to Pittsburgh on the West; and from Trenton on the Delaware to Montreal on 
the St. Lawrence, embracing the entire region of fashionable travel, and containing the re. 
cent improvements. canals, turnpikes, &c. The ranges of mountains are laid down more cor- 
rectly than inany other map ever published. The facilities presented by natare for innue 
merable canals atid water communications are clearly exhibited, and in truth this map may 
he said to present a most satisfactory geographical picture. Price of Eddy’s Map of New. 
York, and adjacent States, on cioth and rollers, coloured and varnished, or in a portable 
form, Eight Dollars. —Sheets. Six Dollars. 

PICTURE OF NEW-YORK, ; 
and Strangers Guide to the Commercial metropolis of the Uviied States, containing @ 
complete historical and descriptive view of the city, illustrated with a plan of the city, aad 
views of public buildings. Price One Dollar and fifty cents. 

Strangers arriving in New-York, can always receive at Goodrich’s Georgraphical Estab- 
li-hment, the latest and mest correct information rclating to the geography aad statistics of 
this country. 

NEW BOOKS for sale, or procured according to urder. 

Rooks imported from England and France for a small commission, and the new novels, 
magazines, aud interesting publications, are regularly received by the line of Packets from 


Liverpool}, 
Jnne 2%, A. T. GOODRICH. 
HORNE’S INTRODUCTION. 


NE subscribers to this work, are informed that the unprecedented demand for the 

third edition prevented the whole orders being supplied. A fourth edition was put to 
press on the 10th April, and is printing at the rate of seven and eicht sheets a weck. This 
edition will he corrected throughout. Additional subscribers will be taken until the 23d of 
August next, when the subscription will be closed. Lt is tecommended that such persons 
as wish to possess the present edition of this valuable work at the subscription price, will 
send their names as soon as possible. The subscription price of this work is so low that it | 
is necessary that all communications respecting it should be post paid. 

JAMES EASTBURN, 
June 21 Literary Rooms, Broadway. 


WORCESTER’'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

UST PUBLISHED, a new and much improved edition of the UNIVERSAL GA- 
ZETTEER, by J. E. Worcester, A. M. 
valuable work has received the most flattering commendations from very competent 
judges, 


and teeth extracted. 


This highly improv ed 
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Fromthe Rev. Jonathon M. Wainwright, Rector of Crace Church. 


Tt is believed that the reader of this volume will not be disappointed in the pleasure and | 


improivement he may reasonably anticipate from a publication by the author of Phe World 
without Souls, and the Velvet Cushion. It contains a collection of Sermons, which, for in 
terest of matter and eloquence of style, bave appeared to the subscriber among the best 
of a practical nature which bave lately tssued from the press. 
JUNACHAN M. WAINWRIGHT. 





From the Rev. John B. Romeyn, D. D., Pestor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Cedar-stvect. 
* The Rev. Mr. Cunninghan’s Sermons, for talent aud eloquence, are worthy of the author 
of * The World without Souls,” while they do not discover in ev great a degree the spirit 
of sect which characterizes his * Velvet Cushion.” The same powers ofa master mind 
are displaved in these Sermons, as in those works, To these powers ot a master mind are 
superadded a fervency of piety, a correctness of scriptural doctcive, and an unctiun of the 
Hoty Ghost, which will not fai to commend them to all who love our Lord Jesus Clirist in 


sincerity. r ° a 
July 12. JOHN BR. ROMEYN. 
SWAIM’S PANACEA. 


HIS Medicine is offered as 2 remedy for £ cref ila or King’s Evil, Vieerated or Pus 

trid Sore Throat, long standing [Kbeumatic ailections, Cutaneous Diseases, White 
Swelling and Diseases of the Bones, and all cases generally of an ulcerous character, and 
Chronic diseases generally arising in debilitated constitutions, but more especially for deep- 
seated Syphilis, or affections arising therefrom, end that dreadful disease occasioned by a 
Tong and excessive use of Mercury, &c. 
"The cures performed in Philade}phia alone, establish its superior virtne on a basis too 
solid to be silected by the malignity of the envious.—It is worthy of remark that the greut- 
er part of the patients who have been permanc ntly cured, bad, py evious to the props ietor’s 
oll wens them, received the ablest ussisiance, and several were abandoned by their phy- 
sicians, as bei g beyond the reach of hrman skill Such is the fact, aud so extraordinary 
were many of the cases, that an exhibition was made of them last winter in the University 
of Pennsylvania, by the professor of Surgery, before a crowded audience of students, whe 
pronounced them wonders in the healing art; and at the present time we see it recommend- 





ed and in use in the Pennsylvania Hospital and Philadelphia Alms-housc, in di wders which | 


Bave resisted every other means of cure—thus demonstrating its great uulity and the re- 
Trance which is placed in it by some of the most exalted in the profession of ine ticine, 


For sale by J.B. DODD & Co. 
129 Broadway, opposite Johmestreet. 
Caution to Purchasers. 
As the great demand for this medicine, and its established Teputation, may induce at- 


tempts to mmpoxe on the public a spurious article in imitation, I have aflixed my signature to 
the label of each buttle, and placed the letter S. on the Seal. 

Price 3 dollars and “0 cents per bottle. 

A quantity of fresh European LEECHES for sale as above. 

NOTICE. 
F WILLIAM HOLLIDAY, a native of Yorksbire, England, should be living in either 
of the Canadas, he will, by opplying to Capt. Cox, of the Ship Clarkson, at Quebec, hear 

Gumntien greatly to bis advantage. ; 

Ni. B. His last residence was in Waddington.—Editors of Newspapers in the two Cana- 
Gas and the United States, will confer « great favour on his relatives, by inserting this edver- 


teement 
@aebec, June 15, 1939. 


July 12. 





Also, just published, a second and improved edition of Worcester’s ELEMENTS OF 
GEOGRAPHY, ancient and modern, with an ATLAS. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The Corporation cf the University in Cambridge, being of opinicn that Mr. Worcester’s 

|“ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY,” is a work of peculiar merit, as an elementary 

| system, have adopted it as a bouk to be used in the examimation of candidates for admission 


into that Seminury. 
aig J. T. KIRKLAND, President. 


| 


Ihave examined the work, entitled, *“ ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, ancient 
and modern,” by J. E. Worcester ; and it gives me pleasure to recommend it to the pub- 
lic, and especially to teachers of schools and academies, as exceedingly well adapied to the 
purpose for which the author designed it. It is used as atext bok by the Freshman Claas 
at Nassau Hall during the short period allotied to a revision of Geography afier admission 


| into College. 
PHILIP LINDSAY, Vice-President. 





Princeton, May 23, 1828. 
From the Rev. Samuel Miller, D. D., Professos in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 
Princeton, May 14, 1823. 
Gentlemen, T can eny, with great sincerity, that the pernsal of the * ELEMENTS OF 
GEOGRAPHY, ancient and mod sn,” by Mr. J. E. Worcester, has given me much 
pleasure. Its general accuracy; its universal oomprehensiveness; the judicivus and lucid 
order of its “ Tabular views 3” and the large amount of valuable information which the aus 
thor has contrived to embody in its pages, certainly entitle it to high commendation. I can- 
not hesitate to pronounce it, on the whole, the best compend cf Geography, for the use of 
Academies, that I have ever seen. 
Lam, Gentlemen, most respectfully, your obedieot servant, 
SAMUEL MILLER. 
Messrs. Cumming, Hilliard & Co. 








: From President Tyler, of Dartmouth College. 
Mr. Worcester—Dear Sir—L have been highly gratified with the perusal of vour “ ET- 

EMENTS UF GEOGRAPIIY. It is, in ny opinion, a work of distingnished merit, Of 
all the Elementary Treatises on the subject whieh have heen published, I have seen none 
with which Lam, onthe whole, so well pleased, and which I cap so cheerfully recommend 


to the patronage of the public. Iam yours, &c. 
, 7 BENNET TYLER. 


Columbian College, D.C. Tune 2, 18283. 
_Mr. Worcester’s “ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY,” is esteemed here asa work of 
distinguished merit. It isadopted as the book to be used in the preparatory department of 
this Lustitution, aud io the examining of candidates for admission into the Freshman Class. 
IRA CHASE, Professor. 


Extract of a Letter from Roberts Vaux, Fsq. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 15, 1823, 

J. E. Worcester—Esteemed Friend—From a careful examination of thy GEOGRA- 
PHY AND ATLAS, anda comparison of the work with other productions of like cha- 
racter, I am Jed to the opinion that it is the most valuable system of Elementary Geograph 
published in our country. I hope it maybe universally adopted in our schools. Thy irisad, 

ROBERTS VAUX. 
may be had at the Bookstores of COLLINS & CC. and E. BLISS 
Junge 21. 


The ahove works 
& BE. WHITE. 





} 


youth 


rity, it affords the most animating 
tachment tohim and to abound in godliness and good works. 

The -tory itself is a very short and simple one, but its characters are 50 
that we have no doubt it has been drawn from what has occurred in real if, 
in lasing down this little volume was, that it is (vo short 
expectation that the lessons which it is meant to teach will reach the hearts of 
erto strangers ‘o the truth, and enable them, like Gertrude, to choose that bett 
shall never be taken from them.—Christian Herald, for January, 1822, 


Re 
THE HUDSON-RIVER PORT-FOLIO 
Now Published, and for sale by HENRY I. MEGAREY, 96 Brandy 


HE above splendid work will be complete 


The third number of which is aow published and contains, No.1, a V 
Falls at Luzerne; No. 4, Rapids above Hadley’s Falls; No. 7, View n 
and No. 10, Fort Edward. 





ay, 





in24 views, or 6 numbers of 4 Views ¢ 


iew of he 
ear Sandy 


ach, 
Litt), 
Hilj. 


The Prints are aqua-tinted ina very superior style, and faithfully coloured to nature 
’ and 


cannot fail, it is presumed, to give general satisfaction. 





THE DECISION ; 


une 1¢ 


Oey Ta... 


OR, RELIGION MUST BE ALL, OR IS NOTHING. 


This Day published by W. B. 


HIS is one of the most interesting and useful little works 
longtime. It is recommended by its simplicity, by its familiar re preseutatio 
al character. and by itss'vle. It is adapted to the gayest and most thought! 
It is calculated to engage the interest, 1f not to affect the heart, of the 
minded and moral of our community ; and ‘o all who love the Lord Jesus 

encouragement, to hold fast the professio 


GILL"Y, 92 Broadway, 

we have met With foe . 
nof net. 
ess of Our 
MOS suhep. 
hrist in theo. 
0D of thei a. 


true to Nature 
» ¢ e. Ur re H 
As it is. we cherish the ‘onde 
Many hith. 
€F part whic), 
June 14, 





of the Province on a large Scale. 
will be ready for delivery ina few months. 


being imposed 


MEDICATED AND OILED SILK. 


HE subscribers having purchased the entire stock of Mr. B. Morange, 
leave this country, anaounces that he is the sole Proprietor of the cele 
ration and water proof Silks ; and alsothe Medicated Silk, so advantageously | 
in-this city. and so highly recommended by the most eminent Physicians in oo 
These Silks will be sold wholesale at 51 William-street, corner of Pine st. 
by Acents in the several Atlantic cities. 


N. B. A splendid selection of Thread Lace and Bobbinetts on hand. 


Who is aboy 
brated Perry. 


this country, 
New York, 2, 
R G HERRING, 
JOUN MITCHEL, 


March 4: 





EXTENSIVE SALE OF FIXED PROVERTY AT AUCTioy~ 


Will he sold, without reserve, on the first day of October next, 
the premises, in three lots, that well known situation. in the vicinit 
distant from Quebec, onthe south side of the river St. Lawrence, in the parish of St, 
and seignory of Lauzon, commonly called NEW LLVERPOOL. 

Lot No. t— Comprising a dwelling house, formerly occu 
Esqr.a Farm: house, Barns. and out houses, with about four hundred acres of land, 
house, hitherto occu 
with store and wharves adjoming—also. eleven acres of Beach, and a convenient space f 

drawing up and prepasing timber for shipment, being what has been generally bnowa ats 
New Liverpool Cove a 
Lot No. 3- Consisting of five acres of Beach, a wharf two hundred and twent 
front, by one hundred and twenty feet in depth, at which vessels ride in twenty 
} a at the lowest Neaptide, and filty acres of good land adjoining, with a Dwell 
thereon 


iad 


Lot No 2. -Consisting of a Dwelling 


at one o'clock, P. yy, 
y of, and only five sales 
Joseph 


pied by the late Robert Hamiltor, 
pied by Mr. Abraham Gihson, 


¥ feet in 
two fee; 
ing-house 


And also, on the first day of November next, at one o'clock P. M. on the premises, that 


valuable and well known establishment, the HAWKESBURY MILLS, on the Ottows 
river, and only sixty miles from Montreal ;—consisting of two Saw-mills and one Grist-ty\\! 
about two hundred acres of land, with three excellent Barns, houses for workmen, Store. 
houses, Forge and Bake house, all in the very best order. 


The evident advantages of this situation to any one largely concerned in the Wood trace 


of the Canadas render any further description unnecessary. 


For particulars apply in Montreal, to Henry Mackenzie, or George Auldjo, Esquires~ 


Montreal, 2°th March, 1323. 


in Quebec, to Matthew Bell, Esquire—or oa the premises, to 


GEORGE HAMILTON, 








~ UPPER CANADA.—NOTICE. 








HE Surveyer General begs leave toinform the Public, that he has obtained the pe:. 
mission of His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, to publish 


A CORRECT MAP 


It isto Le engraved in London in the best style, and 


This information, the Surveyor General thinks it necessary to give, in order to present 


Surveyor General's nied 


York, 2d April. 823. 


those persons, who are desirous of having an authentic MAP of UPPER CANADA. frow 
_ by a su reptiiious Copy, said to be un the eve of publication. 











2 
NN Ue 
LLIAM SYKCS respectfully acquaint 
will Accommodate 120 persons) being 


Ww" 


NEW-YORK COFFEE-HOUSE, _ 
0, Wil? 


— = 


‘“im-Otreet, 


s the public, that his new dining rooms (whic) 
now completed, the OK DINARY wil recon. 


mence on Tuesday, the 7th inst. Dinner on the table at S o'clock precisely 5 price 0 evnis 
including table lijuors, or 12 dinner tickets for five dollars and twenty five cents, The tae 
ble wil always be covered with an ample variety ofthe delicacies of the season: ani 
Merchants, Brokers, and others, nay rely on the ufmust punctuality with respect totim 
—also that the be-t attendance upon the table, which can be obtained, will always be af 
forded. The bill of fare may be seen in the bar every day att2 o'clock. A saddle of 
venison willbe served atthe Ordinary every Tueslay and Friday ai 3 o'clock, and ow 


Sundays at 


2 o'clock. 


~ 


On the alter sate days, hashed venison, aad other esteemed dishes 


will be added to the ordinary provisions for the public table. 
A Second Table will be covered ut 4 o’clock every day, for the acommodation of those 


gentlemen whose avocations do not permit them to dine at an earlier heur 


The Dinner 


will consist of imeats removed from the ordinary, but served up anew, with hot vegetables 


xc. 


Price 25 cents, or 12 tickeis for 2 dolls. and * cents. 


The Coffve Koom, which 1s commodiou-ly and handsomely fitted up, will be daily fure 


nished with a bill of fare, and gentiewmencan dine at any hour, upon very short notice. 
Vhe Larder will constantly be supplicd with every delicacy of the New-York, Philadel: 
phia, and other markets. ‘ 
Board, with or without Lodging, by the week, month, or year, upon moderate term: 
The bed-rooms are airy and neatly furnished; and the utmost atteutiou will be puid & 
ensure the real comfort of Uoarders and Travellers. 
Private Rooms for parties,and Dinners, Suppers, &c. furnished in the best style. 


r 


Winesand Liquors of superior quality, and 
Oysters, Terrapin, Ox ‘Tail, Gravy or Peas 


— as imparted. 





ATRICK BYRNE, No. 3 Garden street, opposite the Post Office, New-Yoik 
Manulacturer of Quills, Wafers, Pens,and Printing Lok, returns his greatful acknowe 


Jan. 1! 





soup, every day at 11 o'clock. 


ledgments to the Booksellers, Stationers, and Merchants of the United States, for the 


unprecedented patronage hestowed on his Establishment for the past seven 


ye ars, during 


which time it was his constant study to offer none but genuine articles, ou such terais as he 
hopes will merit a continuance of public tavours. 

N. B. Six months credit given when the amount exceeds 399 dollars. A good assort: 
ment of Oflice Pens, Ladies, Portabledo. NOTARLAL, EXECUTIVE, and STATE 
SEAL WAFERS, from 1 1-2 inches tu 3 diameter, Letter Wafers of all colours and siz¢s, 


English and American Quills, Pen-sknives, and other articles of Stationary; a large 
of Feather Fans, suitable for the Southern market. Ma 


supply 
rch. 2 


— 





L, 


sive assortinent is Constantly kept. 


Ladies generally know the comfort aad ut 


ADIES CORSET WARE-HOUSE, 258 Broadway, where au elegant aud exte?- 


ility of wearing Mrs. Cantelo’s corsets, 304 


are respectfully invited to the Rooms, where regular attendance is given as usual. Mr 


Cantelo recommends for inspection of the ladies the patent Minerva Brace, us an ry 





pendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, 


resi 


particularly recommended for growing Misses. 

¢ dent of the United States has granted a patent 
are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties. 
Country Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. 


As the 





health, aad curmfort to the wearer, and 


for this article, the public 


July 1 








— — 





Published by JOHN S. BARTLET 


T, M.D. Prornirror, every Sat! 


day afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, 37, William-street, and for 
warded by the Northern and Southern Mails on the same day ; by the Ess 


@ 2 


= 9 


era Mail on Sunday mornin 


the afternoon and evening on the day of publication. 


and delivered to Subscribers in t 


he City in 


Subscriptions, acco: 


panied with the half yearly advance, and advertisements, are received (post 
paid) at the office of the Albion; and by 
W. A. Colman, 46 William-st. N. Y. D. S. Smith, Kingston. ca 
fi. W. Skinner & Co. Albany, N.Y. Josiah Taylor, Esq. P. Master, Pert, 
Mr. J. T. Wilson, Geneva, do. Charles Jones, Esq. Brockville. a 
Mr. J. D. Woodward, Post-Office, Gay C. Wood, Esq. Post-Mas'¢ 
Nattsburgh, do. Cornwall. ay? 
Mr. Robert Chiswell, Paterson, N. J. Thomas M’Cormick, Esq. Collects 
J. Mortimer, Bookseller, Second- of the Customs, Niagara. a 
street, Philadelphia. Archibald M'Lean, Esq. Lancas* 
F.. 1. Coale & Co. Baltimore. James G. Bethune, Cobourg. 
‘Thomas Watson, Esq. Post-Master, LOWER CANADA. 
Newbern, N. C. John Noad, Quebec. ; 
Mr. William Glen Johnston, New- John Gilchrist, librarian, Montre’» 
Orleans. Ed. Sills, Esq. Post-Master, 4°" 
Messrs. Howe & Spalding, Booksel- _—Rivers. 
iers, New-Haven, Conn. . 
Frederick Le Cain, 30 Market-st. Mr. William Reynolds, booss" 
Boston, Mass. St.John, N. B. es” 
Mr. Wim. Minns, Halifax, N. >: 


; UPPER CANADA. 
I. Ridout, Esq. York. Wm. B. Perot, Bermuda. 


P-inted by GEORGE F. HOPKINS, 48 Pine street, who will execute 8! 
bis | ne with weatuesss aod punctuality, and on reasonable terms. 


} odes” 









